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® Here is a betel Dscstinn that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


BAKERY PROVED 





“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” Int: 





| Milling Company Mii Hi 





Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the “PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 





Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 
THE MontTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name. 
Address 
City. 


Attent: 








State. 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Better Zuality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


















TWO BAKERY- TESTED sDo 
QUALITY FLOURS re 





FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS “High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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for your 
cusfomer’s 










The new, rainbow-bright Fulprint patterns sell 

your customers on sight . . . because they’re fashion- 
keyed for customer appeal. FULPRINT COTTON 
BAGS sell FOR YOU by offering your customers 





colorfast sewing material in patterns they'd 
choose themselves from retail outlets. FULPRINT BAGS 


give YOU a container that’s better looking, 


stronger ... and most important... does a Siilton 
selling job for YOU! Get the complete SA BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA e ST.LOUIS e DALLAS e DENVER 
Fulprint story from our nearest factory branch. KANSAS CITY, KANS. « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS 


LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 





Game of Goodness. a 


Kelly makes the flour . . . Kelly’s customers have made it famous. Reputations 
are won by consistent performance over the years. And KELLY’S FAMOUS 
represents the pride of craftsmanship and milling integrity that has distin- 
guished this company for many decades. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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One close look a 






...and you'll know why Union-Air Hydro-Seal Proofing 


Exterior panels are 24-gauge gal- 
vannealed steel, waterproof-bond- 
ed to hard rubber, cellular core. 
Exterior panels have durable, sani- 
tery gloss white .enamel finish. 


System Panels are different. That rubber-impregnated 
cellular core is made to USP’s exclusive formula. And, 


it's really worth the trouble! No moisture can possibly 
penetrate to attack the 24-gauge galvannealed steel “eligi ll eh dS 
Each square inch of core section 
contains virtually millions of 
minute moisture-resistant air-cells 
locked in rubber to afford peak 
insulation efficiency. 


faces, bonded to that wonderful core for life. 
Insulate? You bet it does! One and a half times as 


effectively as any material formerly used. Hydro-Seal 


@eeeeeeseeeeeereeevneeeee 


Panels are typical of the quality that bakers expect sli santta,: ahes 0b 240ees 


galvannealed steel, are available 

in standard white enameled finish 

X or 24-gauge solid stoinless steel 
X for the utmost in lasting beauty 


throughout every Union-Air Proofing System. From 
the gleaming sanitary finish to the cadmium plated 


bolts in the galvanized steel frame, Union-Air Proofing and sanitation. 


eeereeersee 
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Ny 
Systems give you most for your equipment dollar. ee = 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 


SELECTION 








These in turn are governed 
: 4, by a central products con- 


CONTROL 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 








CREAM Loa trol laboratory. 
Floup F sj 
—_ q/ 
~ * eee j ’ 
er 
UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time . . . every bag gives you 


the same precisely controlled performance in any season. 














Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
color. 


PERFORMANCE 











\ POPULARITY 
Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 


itl flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
a ( this premium product consistently measures right up 


to their baking skill. 





o 


\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











Editorial .. . 


Free Ride With the Cranks 


SUALLY the food crackpot is the one that 
U thumbs the ride. The broad back of our daily 
loaf has been a favorite roosting place for alto- 
gether too many of this gentry. Bread, on the 
other hand, has always traveled on its own feet 
and toted its own load, though doubtless it could 
have found a welcome on many other backs. 

The spectacle of bread getting a free ride would 
be strange enough, but now comes even a more 
startling suggestion. It is proposed that good old 
Staff of Life might appropriately ease itself up on 
some of the worst of the anti-bread crackpot 
wagons. 

This ingenious notion comes from A. R. Fleisch- 
mann of Standard Brands. Reminding the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas of current obstacles 
to maintenance and increase of bakery products 
sales, he spoke of the damage done by diet faddists. 
But—and here comes his big idea: 

“On the other hand, we must realize that all 
the ‘fuss and feathers’ about slimming diets has 
awakened the public’s interest in nutrition. Herein 
lies a real opportunity for us to step into the 
picture and to drive home to Mr. and Mrs. America 
the truth about bread—its rightful place in the 
diet and its contribution to the health of the 
people.” 

The free ride vehicle, then, is the slimming 
diet, drawn by the vast horsepower of public in- 
terest in this phase of nutrition. Bread belongs on 
the slimming diet wagon by scientific consent. It 
isn’t fattening, as eminent nutritional authorities 
have testified. All it needs to do, then, as Mr. 
Fleischmann suggests, is to climb up and begin 
its free ride. 


Shouldn’t Be Brushed Off 


BIG miller reported to a group of fellow 

millers the other day that his company was 
being favored with a heavy volume of customer 
correspondence complaining about the quality of 
bakery bread. What to do with it? Shove it toward 
the wastebasket or forward it to influential leaders 
of the baking industry—-whether customers or 
non-customers—and let the chips fall where they 
may? 

The consensus was that neither of the sug- 
gested courses seemed to be exactly the right 
thing, and yet something ought to be done about 
it. Too many letters of this kind have been written, 
and they have been coming in persistently and in 
unabated flow for a long time. They simply can’t 
be brushed off. 

If all the complaining letters were clearly from 
diet crackpots, or could be identified as the scrib- 
blings of food cranks with a pet nostrum or notion 
to sell, the wastebasket would be indicated. But 
this is by no means the case. Some of the writers 
—perhaps most of them—are obviously rational 
and responsible people, devoid of guile or self- 
interest. They may be overzealous in their good- 
doing, but they are sincere and sometimes even 
emotional. 

Forwarding these complaints to bakers would 
serve no other purpose than to impress them with 
their quantity, for bakers themselves get such let- 
ters. And so far as we know bakers do not consign 
them before careful reading to their wastebaskets. 
Many bakers take them very seriously, and do a 
good deal of worrying about them. Others, to 
whom they are an old story, shrug them off as 
something about which they can’t do anything, or 
about which they’ve already tried and failed to 
do anything. 

In general, it may be said that bakers would 
produce the kind of bread the letter writers ask 
for if more people wanted it. Generally, too, bakers 
really wish to improve their product. In many 
plants effort and research toward that end go on 
continuously. But what the researchers prescribe 


and what the letter writers demand is not always 
what the public will pay for. 

The answer to all this, of course, is neither 
can’t nor won't, but keep on trying. Toward the 
end desired by all, the complaining letters make 
an important contribution. They keep alive the 
great fact that people yearn for good bread, and 
they point up the stimulating certainty that where 
there is a yearning for better bread there is an 
unsatisfied market for more bread than is now 
being eaten. 


From Hope to Promise 


LOUR and bread promotion—and the will to 

promote—must usually rest on faith. There is 
seldom an audible ringing of the individual cash 
registers of those who support the effort, and 
rarely is it possible to muster plausible statistics 
of success. Yet the Wheat Flour Institute now 
feels that accomplishments to date can be measured 
with conviction in terms of dollars. 

“For the first time,” runs a “What’s Doing?” 
comment of the institute, “dollar value was as- 
signed in the annual report of the Millers National 
Federation to a few WFI accomplishments. Total: 
a whopping $1,722,216. This accounting included 
newspaper lineage for basic product stories; a par- 
tial selection of national magazine stories about 
wheat flour foods; and radio-TV personal appear- 
ances by field workers. The grand total, based on 
advertising rates, might easily be boosted by an- 
other million dollars if a tally were made of added 
radio and television coverage.” 

Of course these figures do not directly measure 
consumption of flour, but they lead to confident 
assumptions which need not be too gravely ques- 
tioned or disputed. Says WFI: “Increased flour 
consumption through National Sandwich Month 
is more than a hope. It is a promise. . . . Several 
voices express the belief that the consumption 
curve may level off soon. Albert Schaal, director 
of the Good Housekeeping Bureau, writes: ‘One 
can be more optimistic today than at any time in 
recent years in feeling that we have reached the 
bottom in per capita consumption of bread and 
cereal products and that the figure is apt to go 
up from now on rather than down.” 


The Will to Spend Less 


O VOTERS really want less federal spend- 
| bo There is a lot of disquieting evidence 
that not all of us do. Rep. Norris Cotton (R., N. H.) 
complained of this recently. He said: 

“We have reached that point in the session 
when the full impact of protests against appropria- 
tion cuts really hits us. It is at this point we al- 
ways begin to wonder whether folks really want 
economy, or only think they do.” 

Rep. Jensen (R., Iowa), expressing the same 
thought, stressed the heavy responsibility resting 
upon the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in their efforts to hold federal spending to the 
minimum required to finance the essential func- 
tions of the federal government. He added that, 
until the people fully realize the dangers of deficit 
spending, there will be little letup in the demands 
of pressure groups for handouts from the federal 
treasury to support projects and programs that 
could and should be supported by private, state, or 
local organizations. 

Most members of Congress know very well that 
a continuation of excessive spending will further 
reduce the value of our incomes, our insurance, 
our pensions and our savings. Yet, any action taken 
by them to eliminate or reduce any of the present 
expensive federal programs is usually met by a 
storm of protests—and it is their responsibility to 
carry out the will of the people they represent. 

Things aren’t so bad in this respect as they 
were in the closing decade of the Great Gimme 
administration, but they are still bad enough. 





ABA CONVENTION: Bakers will be given an in- 
sight into the challenges of tomorrow in the inter- 
esting and beneficial program being prepared by 


the American Bakers Assn. for its Oct. 25-28 
convention in Chicago’s Sherman Hotel. An im- 
pressive line-up of stimulating speakers will cover 
topics important to the baking industry. 


Details on page 10 


SUGAR QUOTA HIKE: The sugar quota has been 
increased another 100,000 tons in response to.re- 
quests by the Industrial Sugar Users Group. The 
increase is the second this year and brings the 
present quota to eight million tons raw value. 


Details on page 10 


SANDWICH MONTH PUSH: Intensive efforts in 
behalf of National Sandwich Month have achieved 
steamroller effects and the baking industry is cer- 
tain to reap deserving benefits during August. 
More than 100 national food advertisers are aiding 
in the promotional push. There are indications that 
the consumer likewise will cooperate and make the 
promotion a huge success for the baking industry. 


Details on page 11 


DESSERT PROMOTION: A “Dessert Festival,” 
due to begin in October, will be the vehicle for a 
nationwide campaign to promote desserts. The 
Bakers of America Program is undertaking the 
project. Pies, cakes, doughnuts, sweet rolls, cof- 
fee cakes and other bakery items will receive em- 
phasis and special stress will be laid on the sea- 
sonal items, such as pumpkin pie. 


Details on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour markets made 
a surprising upturn during July, and despite an 
over-all bearish supply picture, appeared to have 
a firmer undertone in early August, chiefly be- 
cause of wide participation in the price support 
program and possible heavy losses of spring wheat 
production from rust. Details on page 14 


BREAD STORAGE HUMIDITY: What's the real 
relationship between staling and the loss of hu- 
midity in bread? How important is humidity in 
the storage of bread? These problems and others 
relating to them have been the subject of intensive 
research by the American Institute of Baking and 
its report is being printed in this issue. 

Details on page 17 


PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH: A baker 
can always be certain that things will be different 
tomorrow, George H. Coppers, president, National 
Biscuit Co., points out in an article, “Progress 
Through Research.” Progress brings changes and 
research is that state of mind which looks for 
changes, Mr. Coppers claims. Details on page 30 


Ww ww 
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Program Takes Shape for 


ABA Convention 


CHICAGO —A well-balanced and 
informative program is being ar- 
ranged for the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn., to be 


held Oct. 25-28 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, according to Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
ABA chairman. 

Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., is the general 
chairman of the convention program. 

“Built around the theme, ‘The Chal- 
lenge of Tomorrow’, the convention 
will feature outstanding speakers 
with subjects of utmost importance 
to bakers attending the general ses- 
sions and branch meetings,” Mr. 
Scott said. 

“Members of the ABA convention 
committee have been busy preparing 
a program which will not only be in- 
teresting but will prove beneficial to 
all bakers who make it a point to 
attend as many sessions as possible. 
It is because of this that the officers 
and governors of the association join 
me in urging every baker to set aside 
the time in October to meet with us 
at the convention in Chicago.” 

The registration desk will be 
opened on Friday afternoon, Oct. 23, 
and will remain open through Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 28. 

Meetings of the Bakers of America 
Program planning committee, the 
public relations policy committee and 
the industrial relations committee 
have been scheduled for Saturday, 
Oct. 24. 

The convention will officially open 
on Sunday, Oct. 25 with a breakfast 
meeting of the ABA executive com- 
mittee followed by the board of gov- 
ernors and alternates luncheon. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a meet- 
ing of the ABA retail branch session. 
The ABA Chairman’s and President’s 
reception will be held from 5 to 7 
p.m., Sunday in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Sherman. 

A get-acquainted breakfast will be 
held for the Young Bakery Execu- 
tives Monday, Oct. 26. 

Mr. Scott will preside at the ABA 
general session beginning at 10 a.m., 
when reports will be given by the 
various officers and committee chair- 
men. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will be held 
Monday from 3 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. at 
the institute building, 400 E. Ontario 
St., with L, E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., AIB chair- 
man, presiding 

The annual dinner dance will held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Sher- 
man Monday at 7 p.m. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will hold a breakfast on 
Tuesday, Oct. 27. Branch sessions 
will be held all day starting at 10 a.m. 
by the wholesale bread branch, Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa., chairman; wholesale cake 


APPOINT BAKER ON GRAIN 
SANITATION GROUP 


WASHINGT ON—John T. Me- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, has 
been appointed to the advisory com- 
mittee on grain sanitation. The com- 
mittee will study and recommend a 
program to improve the cleanliness 
of wheat delivered to mills for human 
food purposes and to reduce insect, 
rodent, and bird contamination of 
wheat. The group’s first meeting will 
be Aug. 11. 





Oct. 25-28 


branch, Carl G. Denton, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., chair- 
man; house-to-house branch, Richard 
Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman; whole- 
sale pie branch, Nathan Rogers, Par- 
adise Baking Corp., New York, N.Y., 
chairman; multi-unit-retail branch, 
L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., chairman; and the 
young bakery executives, Richard O. 
Worland, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, 
Ind., chairman. 

The ABA-BEMA Exposition com- 
mittee will meet at a luncheon Tues- 
day, Oct. 27. 

The Wednesday morning session 
will open with a talk by M. J. Swort- 
figuer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Two other nation- 
ally known speakers will be included 
on the Wednesday morning roster. 

Closing part of that day’s program 
will be a detailed report of the activi- 
ties and plans of the Bakers of Am- 
erica Program. The _ state-by-state 
grass roots campaign scheduled for 
1954 will be related, with a preview 
of coming events. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Crop Flour 
Forum Planned 
Aug. 17 in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—The annual New 
Crop Flour Forum, jointly sponsored 
by the Midwest Bakers Club of Kan- 
sas City and the Kansas City Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will be held Aug. 
17 at the President Hotel. The event 
annually attracts a large number of 
bakers and millers for a discussion 
of the characteristics of new crop 
hard winter wheat flours. 

John Whinery, vice president and 
director of products control, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will be the 
leader of the panel composed of two 
baking technicians and two milling 
technicians, who will discuss their 
experiences in various phases of 
handling the new crop from wheat 
field to bakery. 

The panel members will be Ralph 
W. Mitchell, director of laboratories, 
American Bakeries Corp., Chicago; 
Wendell Reeder, director of research, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., Dallas; Lawrence Iliff, prod- 
ucts control department, General 
Mills, Ine., Kansas City; and Law- 
rence Warren, chief chemist, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. Kansas 
City. 

Each member of the panel will dis- 
cuss some aspect of the new crop and 
the net effect will be to present a 
resume of all the available informa- 
tion of the behavior of wheats from 
the 1953 harvest. As in past years, 
when this event has drawn a large 
attendance, the panel will answer 
questions from the floor and in the 
manner of a round table discussion 
seek to bring out helpful information 
on handling the new crop flours in 
the bakery. 

The meeting will start at noon with 
a luncheon at the President Hotel 
and will be concluded at the end of 
the afternoon. Those desiring hotel 
reservations should contact Miss Hel- 
en Bell, Midwest Bakers Club, Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo. 








American Bakers Association Annual 
Convention—Oct. 25-28, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago 





“The Mark of CC” 
Set for TV Theater 


CHICAGO—A film based on the 
story of Christopher Ludwick, baker 
general of the army during the Revo- 
lutionary War, will be shown on the 
Better Living Television Theater over 
ABC-TV network in the near future. 
The film “The Mark of C,” originally 
produced for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is 
one in a series of 13 educational films 
used on the program outlining the 
growth of America’s industries. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and A. von 
Gontard, executive vice president of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., appear on the 
program with Peter Roberts, moder- 
ator. They discuss the enrichment of 
white bread and what it has done to 
improve the health of the nation. 

The Better Living Television Thea- 
ter is sponsored by the electric com- 
panies’ public information program 
and depicts the growth of various in- 
dustries as well as the many contri- 
butions they have made towards bet- 
ter living. 

Television stations which will car- 
ry the series are: WABC, New York; 
WCPO, Cincinnati; WFIL, Philadel- 
phia; WTYN, Columbus; WKBN, 
Youngstown; WHIO, Dayton; WJAC, 
Johnstown; WBKB, Chicago; WRGB, 
Schenectady; WXYZ, Detroit; 
WMAL, Washington; KECA, Los 
Angeles; KGO-TV, San Francisco; 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City; KMTV, 
Omaha; WCCO, Minneapolis; WDTV, 
Pittsburgh; WHAM-TV, Rochester; 
WHEN-TV, Syracuse; WNHC, New 
Haven; WSBA, York; WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee; WOOD, Grand _ Rapids; 
WROV, Roanoke and WKST, New 
Castle. 

Bakers are requested to check 
their local ABC-TV station to learn 
the exact time and date of the show- 
ing of “The Mark of C.” 





DOLLAR BILLS IN WRAPPERS 
RULED ILLEGAL 


ALBUQUERQUE—A southeastern 
New Mexico bakery has stopped send- 
ing out dollar bills in cellophane wrap- 
pers since U.S. Attorney Maurice 
Sanchez, declared it illegal. Secret 
Service Agent Robert H. Wells said 
the baking company had bought the 
wrappers from a Wisconsin company 
under the belief the advertising idea 
was legal. Mr. Sanchez said attaching 
an advertising message to money is 
illegal under title 18 section 475 of 
the U.S. Code. Mr. Wells said a copy 
of the Sanchez opinion has been sent 
to secret service agents in Texas, 
where a similar program was start- 
ed, and Wisconsin, the home state of 
the company which sold the wrap- 
pers. Mr. Wells was called into the 
case by the Federal Reserve Bank 
in El Paso after 11 of the cellophane- 
wrapped bills were received from a 
bank in Roswell. The secret service 
agent praised the baking company for 
its prompt action in stopping distri- 
bution when it learned the program 
was illegal. 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use Estimated at 
130 Lb. for 1953 


WASHINGTON—Civilian per capi- 
ta consumption of wheat flour in 1953 
is likely to amount to 130 lb., accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

This preliminary estimate, reported 
in the latest National Food Situation 
report, is the same as that made 
earlier for 1953 by the BAE. 

Per capita consumption of 130 lb. 
this year would represent no change 
from the 1952 level, which also was 
130 lb., the report shows. 

The preliminary estimate of civilian 
per capita consumption of rye flour 
in 1953 is 1.5 lb., the same as in 1952. 
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EASTERN BAKERY DRIVERS 
GET INCREASED BENEFITS 


NEW YORK—A threatened strike 
by 3,000 bakery truck drivers and 
driver-salesmen in New York and 
nearby New Jersey cities was averted 
recently when an agreement was 
reached between them and the New 
York City Bakery Employers Coun- 
cil. 

The agreement calls for $6 to $10 
a week wage increases and other 
benefits for members of Local 550 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A. F. of L. 

Benefits include increased vacations 
and a welfare-benefit plan supported 
by employer payments of $3 a week 
for each worker for the first year, 
$3.50 for the second year and $4 
after two years. 

Most of the workers will get a $10 
wage increase retroactive to May 1, 
raising their base pay to $75 a week. 
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AMF OPENS CHICAGO 
BAKERY SALES OFFICE 


NEW YORK—tThe American Mach- 
ine & Foundry Co.’s bakery division 
has established a direct factory sales 
and service office in Chicago, it has 
been announced by Morehead Pat- 
terson, AMF board chairman and 
president. 

Located at AMF’s Chicago Branch 
Office, 520 North Dearborn St., the 
sales and service office will handle 
the complete line of AMF and AMF- 
Union bakery machinery and ovens. 
Sales engineers headquartered in the 
Chicago office are F. E. Youngdahl, 
H. M. Rittmeyer, W. C. Shissler, Jr. 
and James O’Dea. 
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Sugar Quota 
Hiked Again to 
8,000,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—tThe sugar quota 
has been increased another 100,000 
tons in response to requests by the 
Industrial Sugar Users Group. 

Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, took the action July 22 when 
it was pointed out that prices of 
refined sugar are at their highest 
level in 30 years. 

The increase is the second this 
year, bringing the present quota to 
8 million tons raw value, compared 
with the original quota of 7,800,000 
tons. 
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BIG BITE—This king-sized sandwich, 
prepared for National Sandwich 
Month by General Mills, Inc., looks 
mighty tempting to pretty Sandra 
Smith, Minneapolis. It is “Betty 
Crocker’s” version of a “Poor Boy’s 
Sandwich,” a three-decker made from 
French bread. Cream cheese with 
chopped ripe olives go in the first 
layer; in the second, a mixture of 
ham, cucumber and mayonnaise. Of 
course, Sandra doesn’t really have to 
bite into the big sandwich—she can 
cut the loaf into diagonal slices and 
serve as a_ delicious hot-weather 
snack. 


SBA Conference 
Program Ready 


ATLANTA—A program in which 
industry leaders from across the na- 
tion will participate is in readiness 
for bakers and allied tradesmen who 
will attend the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation’s Production Conference 
here Sept. 13-15. 

Registration opens at 8:30 a.m. 
Sept. 13 and J. M. Albright, Amer-can 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, conference 
chairman, will present a welcome at 
10 a.m. 

Among those who will speak dur- 
ing the conference will be William 
F. Thie, president, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; M. J. Swort- 
figuer, president, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president, American Bakers Assn., 
and Victor E. Marx, secretary-treas- 
urer, ASBE. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS 
PROTEST NIGHT WORK 


BUFFALO—A resolution to renew 
a fight for legislation that would 
prohibit night work for bakers was 
supported unanimously by delegates 
to the 12th annual District 1 conven- 
tion of Bakers & Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America 
as they concluded their meetings here 
recently. 

The union wishes to eliminate all 
work between midnight and 6 a.m. 
such work the resolution termed 
“detrimental to the physical and so- 
cial well-being of workers.” 

Council president Harry Lorber of 
Local 51, New York, reelected at the 
final session, said that the union will 
have the New York State Federation 
of Labor’s support in presenting to 
the legislature a bill forbidding night 
work. 
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Kickoff for National Sandwich Month 
Finds “Tremendous Sales Opportunity 


CHICAGO—Cooperation by more 
than a hundred national food adver- 
tisers has made National Sandwich 
Month something “tremendous” in 
the promotional scheme, the Wheat 
Flour Institute reports. 

As “August Is Sandwich Time” 
goes into its first week of on-the-spot 
activity, newspapers and other im- 
portant media all over the country 
are carrying advertisements urging 
the consumer to get out for sandwich 
picnics, plan summer meals around 
sandwiches, and calling his attention 
to the many varieties that add up to 
America’s most popular luncheon 
item. 

The plan shows promise of becom- 
ing one of the nation’s biggest food 
promotions, the institute finds. It 
cites these reasons: 

1. Sandwiches are America’s most 
popular single item of food. More 
than 58 million are served daily in 
hundreds of varieties. More than 30 
million are served in homes; 28 mil- 
lion in restaurants. Almost one out 
of four lunches at home call for 
sandwiches. 

2. National Sandwich Month is a 
specific promotion for a specific item 
of food—yet it musters the support 
of leading food manufacturers, proc- 
essors, local brand name representa- 
tives, wholesalers and retailers. The 
campaign is built around complete 
sandwich meals, calling for choice of 
soup, salads, dressings, spreads, fill- 


ings, beverages and desserts. 

3. The popularity of sandwich 
meals, their ease and oonvenience, 
gives ‘August Is Sandwich Time” an 
unprecedented volume of editorial and 
“public service” support. More than 
15 leading national magazines; hun- 
dreds of local newspapers, radio pro- 
grams and television broadcasters 
provide multi-million word and pic- 
ture coverage. “All America is bound 
to be ‘sandwich hungry’ in August,” 
the institute says. 

4. The sandwich campaign appears 
to be the first all-family, all-foods, 
all-outlets promotion. Sandwiches 
appeal to children and grown-ups; to 
homemakers and businessmen; to va- 
cationers and workers in farm and 
factory. Sandwich merchandising ap- 
peals to food stores, bakeries, restau- 
rants and other retailers—across the 
board. 

5. National Sandwich Month is 
proving just as popular with adver- 
tisers as with the people. Easily sev- 
eral millions of dollars are being 
spent in advertising, merchandising 
and sales promotion. Yet the empha- 
sis falls on consumer stimulation at 
the point of sale—to ring the spon- 
sors’ cash register. Actually tons of 
display material are made available 
in hundreds of different forms. 

Sandwiches are the good com- 
panion for almost all foods. Sand- 
wiches are the good sales companion 
for everyone who makes or sells a 





SUMMER FUN = SUMMER SALES—Pretty girls, beaches, sun and picnics 
share the summer spotlight with sandwiches as Look magazine falls in with 
the nationwide drive to make August National Sandwich Month. The publica- 
tions use illustrations such as the above, in color, to liven up a sparkling 
2-page feature on “Summer Sandwiches” as appetizers, main dishes and 
desserts. The girls and the sandwiches they are helping to sell will be featured 
in the issue of Look out Aug. 11. 
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product that goes with, on or be- 
tween the bread of a complete sand- 
wich meal. 

Big names in all channels of ad- 
vertising are supporting the cam- 
paign. Newspaper coverage is expect- 
ed to exceed last year’s total, when 
more than 75% of the 1,752 daily 
newspapers, news syndicates and 
hundreds of weekly newspapers ran 
special stories on sandwiches. 

This year, television is being added 
to the promotional impact, with na- 
tional consumer magazines planning 
big splashes. Special campaign mate- 
rials have been mailed to the 1,752 
daily newspapers, 950 weeklies, 2,100 
radio stations and more than 250 TV 
stations. 

The promotional materials featur- 
ing the “Sunnyday Family” to pro- 
mote retail sales activity, are still 
available from the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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Baking Industry 
Economic Study 
Reaches Milepost 


CHICAGO — “Splendid coopera- 
tion,” from some 250 independent bak- 
ers has been received by Northwestern 
University researchers gathering sta- 
tistics in 50 test market areas for a 
two-year baking industry economic 
study, Charles Slater, research direc- 
tor, said recently in an interim re- 
port as the project reached the half- 
way mark. 

The baking industry study is spon- 
sored by the American Bakers Assn. 
and conducted by Northwestern’s 
Center for Social Research. The uni- 
versity is spending the first two years 
of a five-year plan digging into indus- 
try matters, compiling statistics, an- 
alyzing various factors of the indus- 
try and summarizing its findings. For 
the next three years, a continuing 
study of the industry will be made. 

“The cooperation of the indepen- 
dent bakeries in providing basic in- 
formation was absolutely essential in 
making the study effective, since in- 
dependent bakers sell the majority 
of the industry’s output,” George 
Faunce, Jr., Continentaal Baking Co., 
New York, chairman of the ABA 
study committee, said in commenting 
on the report. 

“It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Slater and his group have already 
received such splendid cooperation 
from half of the 500 independent bak- 
ers they plan to contact,” he added. 

The aims of the study are to pro- 
vide the baking industry with un- 
biased performance figures, an eco- 
nomic analysis of distribution meth- 
ods, competitive practices and costs, 
and an economic history of the in- 
dustry. 

The economic analysis phase in- 
cludes such problems as: (1) Cost- 
price relationships and comparisons; 
(2) labor relations and unionization 
of the industry; (3) distributive 
methods and costs; (4) technological 
changes in terms of costs and out- 
puts; (5) financial and management 
organizations. 

(Continued on page 62) 











Clarence M. Funk 


PROMOTED—W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager of the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced the promotion 
of Clarence M. Funk to divisional 
manager of Brolite’s Southeast office 
in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Funk, a member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and the Southern Bakers 
Assn., has been associated with the 
Brolite Co. for 10 years—previously 
covering the Carolinas, part of Ten- 
nessee, and part of Kentucky and 
working out of the Brolite headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. Experienced in all 
phases of bakery operation, Mr. Funk 
also has served as shop superintend- 
ent of various plants. He has ap- 
peared often as a speaker and demon- 
strator before bakery groups. 





AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
BUYS KANSAS CITY SITE 


KANSAS CITY—The American 
Bakeries Co., bakers of Taystee 
bread and Grennan Cook Book cakes, 
has announced the purchase of a 
5-year-old building in North Kansas 
City for consolidation of its baking 
operations here. The building was 
erected in 1948 on Burlington Ave., 
at Twenty-third St. 

Possession of the 80,000-sq. ft. 
building is expected in September, 
and the combined baking operations 
now at 711 Virginia Ave. (Taystee), 
and 1111 Virginia (Grennan) will be 
started in North Kansas City early 
next year. 

It is understood that more than 
$500,000 was paid for the property. 
The 200 by 400-ft., 1-story building 
is entirely air-conditioned. 

Until several weeks ago American 
Bakeries was the Purity Bakeries 
Corp. Tom Dalton is manager of the 
Taystee division here. C. H. Loyd is 
Grennan cake division manager. Com- 
menting on the proposed shift to 
North Kansas City, the two officials 
said in a joint statement: “The new 
building and location offer several 
advantages to the company. Acquisi- 
tion of the property will permit the 
bakery to combine bread and cake 
production under one roof and give 
the company much greater produc- 
tion capacity.” 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BAKERS PLAN MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 1954 Pa- 
cific Northwest Bakers Conference 
has been scheduled for April 26-28 at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
according to Roger Williams, secre- 
tary-manager of the group. 
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National Dessert Promotion 
Launched by Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO A nationwide cam- 
paign to promote desserts is being 
launched by the Bakers of America 
Program, it is announced by E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

The “Dessert Festival” will start 
in October and will continue through 
mid-December, Mr. Kelley said. Fea- 
tured will be every product made by 
bakers and which can be used as des- 
serts cake, pie, doughnuts, sweet 
rolls, coffee cake and other items. 
Special emphasis will be given to 
the seasonal products such as mince 
pie, pumpkin pie, and fruit cake. 

This is the third of the promotional] 
campaigns the program has generat- 
ed, with breakfasts featured in Feb- 
ruary-March and picnics in July. In 
addition, the program’ cooperate 
heavily with the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute in the August Is Sandwich 
Month promotion. 

“Dessert Makes the Meal’ will be 
the central theme of the “Dessert 
Festival.’’ Merchandising point-of-sale 
material with that slogan is now be- 
ing prepared for use by bakers dur- 
ing the campaign. A design, now be- 
ing worked out, will be used with the 
slogan on window streamers, shelf 
markers, posters and other point of 
sale material. The design is being 
drawn in such a manner that indi- 
vidual bakers can feature any special 
dessert items. 

National publicity, promotion and 
tie-in advertising will launch the cam- 
paign and it will continue throughout 
the three month period up to the 
“saturation point,”’ according to Mr. 
Kelley. 

Feature articles will be sent to 
newspapers and magazines’ and 
scripts to radio and TV food editors, 








Mark Condo 


JOINS PATTERSON—C. J. Patter- 
son, president of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. has announced the appointment 
of Mark Condo as production service 
representative. Mr. Condo has spent 
21 years as a baker, interrupted only 
by four years in the army. For the 
last seven years he has been associat- 
ed with the Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, Inc., in Denver, Des Moines and 
St. Joseph, Mo. He is also a graduate 
of the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago. Initially, Mr. Condo will 
work through the four state area of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 


building up baker desserts. Constant 
emphasis will be made to the fact 
that-——‘Dessert Makes the Meal.” 

Special articles on mince pie, pump- 
kin pie, fruit cake and other season- 
al desserts will be featured. 

The consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
will concentrate its publicity on stor- 
ies and pictures of unusual desserts. 
Food editors already have been con- 
tacted and their response has been 
very favorable, according to the AIB. 

Continuing efforts will be made to 
enlist the cooperation of major food 
companies to run tie-in advertising 
during the campaign. 

“Our staff is going all out to insure 
the success of this campaign,” Mr. 
Kelley said in announcing the plans. 
“We are going to cover newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV _ stations 
right up to the saturation point. 

“We think the slogan, ‘Dessert 
Makes the Meal,’ is a natural and we 
strongly urge bakers to use it in 
their advertising and wherever pos- 
sible as a central theme. 

“This is the inauguration of a pro- 
gram that will be repeated year aft- 
er year. The ‘Dessert Festival’ is a 
golden opportunity for the baker to 
increase his dessert sales and it’s up 
to him to join in and expand on our 
efforts.” 
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Virginia Bakers 
Council Outlines 
Oct. 2-3 Program 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA.—‘“Find- 
ing the Right Answer’ has been 
selected as the theme for the 1953 
fall meeting and conference of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., at 
Natural Bridge, Va., Oct. 2-3. 

The council’s annual meeting will 
begin at 10 a. m. Oct. 2 and action 
will be taken on committee reports 
and the budget and industry prob- 
lems in Virginia will be discussed. 

Registration begins officially at 4 
p. m. Oct. 2 but early registrations 
will be accepted. Hospitality, hours 
arranged by various allied firms will 
begin at 6 p. m. and the usual Dutch 
treat is planned for 7:30 p. m. A 
humorous speaker and a movie are 
planned following the dinner. 

The conference session will open at 
9:30 a. m. Oct. 3. Features will in- 
clude an open forum moderated by 
Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers Week- 
ly; Washington report by Walter N. 
Clissold, eastern editor, Baking In- 
dustry; and a talk, “The Diminishing 
Market for Bakery Products,” by 
Ralph S. Herman, General Mills, Inc. 

The incoming president will be pre- 
sented following the 1 p. m. luncheon 
and 6 p. m. hospitality hour, a smor- 
gasbord at 7:30 p. m. and a dance at 
9 p. m. are other features. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
directly to the Natural Bridge Hotel 
here and advance registrations are 
being accepted now and may be 
mailed to the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., P. O. Box 488, Richmond, Va. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LIFE EXPECTANCY DOUBLES 
A baby born in the U. S. today has 

an even chance of living to the age 

of 68. This is twice the life expec- 
tancy of a baby born when George 

Washington became president. 
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Robert W. Wright 


PROMOTION—Appointment of Rob- 
ert W. Wright as New England man- 
ager for all Durkee Famous Foods 
products has been announced by Har- 
vey L. Slaughter, general manager, 
Durkee Famous Foods Division, the 
Glidden Co. A veteran of 20 years as- 
sociation with the food business in 
New England, Mr. Wright for the past 
two years has been administrative as- 
sistant to P. D. Hursh, zeneral man- 
ager of Durkee’s Elmhurst, N.Y., op- 
erations. Previously, he served a simi- 
lar period as Durkee’s Elmhurst New 
England district manager. Formerly 
co-holder of the national veterans’ 
badminton doubles championship, 
Mr. Wright served as chairman of 
the national ranking committee, Am- 
erican Badminton Assn. 





NEW CONTRACT BRINGS 
BREAD PRICE INCREASE 

DENVER, COLO.—An advance in 
bread prices was made by wholesale 
bakers here during the month follow- 
ing signing with bakery unions of a 
new contract calling for increased 
wages. The new labor contract, one 
baker estimated, will cost the indus- 
try $500,000 a year. 

The baking companies signed new 
contracts with the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union (AFL) and 
the Bakery Wagon Drivers and Sales- 
men, Local 219, of the Teamsters 
Union (AFL) covering two groups of 
in-plant workers and driver-salesmen. 
The delivery salesmen won an in- 
crease averaging about $7 to put 
their weekly minimum at $66. Com- 
mission rates also were adjusted. 

Bakers and other in-plant workers 
were boosted an average of 12%%¢ an 
hour to a wage of $1.6012¢ an hour. 
Top salaries for inside workers 
were boosted to $1.77% an hour by 
the increase. 

The contract also provides for a 
five-day week for inside bakery em- 
ployes, which is a carry-over from 
previous contracts and a three-week 
vacation after 15 years of service. 

About 600 workers for several score 
bakeries in the city are involved in 
the wage increase. The union and 
employers signed a two-year contract 
which provides for an automatic wage 
boost next year at this time if the 
cost of living has advanced over its 
present level. 

Passing on of the increased labor 
costs by the bakers will put the aver- 
age 16-oz. loaf of bread at 17 and 18¢ 
and the 20-oz. loaf at 21 and 22¢. 
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Tide Turns Against Fattening Phobia 





Use of Bread in Reducing Diets 


Increases, Millers’ Institute 


CHICAGO — Who should get the 
credit for the increasing number of 
reducing diets circulated in America 
that stress the fact that “neither 
bread nor any one food is in itself 
fattening’? 

Many millers and bakers give the 
credit to Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, pro- 
fessor of human nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, says the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Almost four years 
ago, Dr. Leverton pioneered research 
to show that enriched white bread 
ean be included in a scientifically 
planned reducing diet. Today millions 
of copies of her diet have been cir- 
culated. 

“Day by day evidence is accumu- 
lating to show that Dr. Leverton’s 
basic research turned the tide against 
the ‘fattening phobia’,” the institute 
reports. 

The most recent development has 
been the newspaper circulation of a 
series of 12 articles by Dr. Leverton 
on “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion.” Syndicated by the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the articles have gained a 
total circulation of almost 70 million 
in 38 papers. Other papers have 
scheduled the articles. More than 
300,000 separate copies of the diet 
leaflet have been distributed as a 
result. Another five million copies of 
the three-day diet used in the original 
research have been circulated to the 
public by millers, bakers and the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

When Dr. Leverton devised her or- 
iginal diet, she chose foods that were 
nutritionally adequate in all respects 
but calories, that were low cost, that 
might easily be purchased at neigh- 
borhood stores and that were popu- 
lar. Twelve overweight young women 
at the University of Nebraska agreed 
to follow this 1,200 calorie diet for 54 
days. They underwent medical ex- 
aminations. At the end of the diet 
period, each had lost from 14 to 22 
lb.—an average of 19.2 lb. each. Doc- 
tors found the girls remained in ex- 
cellent health and might have con- 
tinued indefinitely on the diet. The 
2% lb. loss per week was regarded 
as being completely safe and sensible. 


Bread at Each Meal 

The diet in the research project in- 
cluded enriched white bread at every 
meal. Results were reported before a 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Assn., and published in the associa- 
tion’s journal. Later, a leaflet contain- 
ing the original diet received the seal 
of acceptance of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. 

Since that time, published diets 
which deny bread to reducers have 
become less and less frequent. More 
and more, published diets and profes- 
sional comment stress the fact that 
“no one food makes you fat. You gain 
weight when you eat food containing 
more calories than your body needs. 
Reduce your calorie intake, eat a 
nutritionally balanced diet that is low 
In calories—and you will lose weight.” 

About a year ago the Wheat Flour 
Institute commissioned Dr. Leverton 
to write the series of 12 newspaper 
articles on weight reduction. As a 
convenience to dieters, the original 
menu used in the research was ex- 
tended to provide 10 days of low- 
calorie meals. Again, breadstuffs were 


used to bring diet costs down and 
keep nourishment high. The articles 
and the new “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction and Control” leafiet were 
made available to newspapers in 
metropolitan areas. This syndicated 
“package”’ was offered on an “exclu- 
Sive” basis to just one paper at a 
time within a circulation area. Black 
and white photographs were pro- 
vided. Editors offered copies of the 
leaflet to readers on request. 

In a large western city, Dr. Lever- 
ton’s articles were running in one 
paper, while a rival newspaper fea- 
tured the Elmer Wheeler “Fat Boy’s 
Diet.”” Editors were surprised to find 
that Dr. Leverton’s “common sense” 
articles stimulated over 12,500 re- 
quests for leaflets. The competitive 
newspaper received 4,500 requests for 
the “Fat Boy Calorie Counter.” 

“Public interest in reducing and 
low calorie diets appears to continue 
unabated—provoked by the fact that 
overweight has been named America’s 
greatest health problem,” the insti- 
tute’s report says. “The American 
Medical Assn. has published figures 
to show that more than 30 million 
people are overweight. Evidence 
mounts that the nation wants almost 
desperately to reduce its waistline. 

“National magazine editors, ever 


Finds 


sensitive to popular interest, continue 
to run reducing diets. Most diets fea- 
tured today include enriched or whole 
grain bread, whereas a few years ago 
bread was usually missing from most 
if not all reducing diets. Recently 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Today’s Woman, McCalls 
and other top magazines have run 
such diets. , 

“Similar interest in safe, low-cost, 
popular-food diets has shown itself 
amongst doctors. It is reported that 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
now gives patients a reducing diet 
that includes bread. Many state 
health officers, departments and simi- 
lar organizations are distributing Dr. 
Leverton’s 10-day diet leaflet. A re- 
cent series of test mailings on the 
diet leaflet to doctors show remark- 
ably high response for the medical 
profession. More than 15% of the 
doctors asked for quantities of the 
10-day diet leaflet. Many of them 
write a second and third time to re- 
plenish their supplies. Their letters 
sound a note of high professional 
praise for Dr. Leverton’s work.” 

Mailings of the diet series from the 
Wheat Flour Institute to newspapers 
continue. Additional mailings to doc- 
tors on a city-by-city basis are also 
planned. 





West Virginia Bakers Conclave 
Draws “Largest’’ Baker Crowd 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
The largest baker attendance in his- 
tory “made business a pleasure” dur- 
ing the 15th annual convention of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., July 26-29. 

Two hundred and sixty bakers and 
allied people jammed the program 
features and accented the theme of 
the convention—‘Make Your Busi- 
ness a Pleasure.’ Guests generally 
said that this year’s meeting was 
the best yet. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., keynoted the 
only business clinic held July 28. 
At this baker-allied meeting, heavily 
attended, Mr. Kelley outlined ABA’s 
new public relations program, point- 
ing out that a new approach was 
designed to win more doctors in ad- 
vocating the nutritional value of 
white bread. The ABA president said 
an advertising agency, specializing 
in medical journal advertising, had 
been employed to prepare specific 
advertising copy for medical publi- 
cations. Stressing the need of more 
cooperation between the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the bak- 
ing industry, Mr. Kelley said that 
a future meeting was planned with 
USDA officials and baking industry 
executives in an attempt to get full 
cooperation among both groups. 

Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Bluefield, was chairman of this 
business meeting and he gave a brief 
resume of industry trends, then he 
invited the audience to comment on 
new trends in the baking industry. 
An open forum followed. 


Edward R. Johnson, secretary of 
the West Virginia association, told 
the business meeting that his associ- 
ation was entirely financed by bak- 
ers’ dues and that ‘one baker alone 
in West Virginia pays more than 
$2,000 a year into the association 
and others pay a_ proportionate 
amount.” The secretary noted the 
success of the association during the 
past session of the state legislature 
in amending a restrictive Hawkers 
and Peddlers Law, which freed the 
state baking industry of this re- 
strictive law. 

Mr. Johnson said all major inde- 
pendent wholesale bakeries in the 
states were members of the associ- 
ation. Expressing his thanks to the 
bakery trade press, the secretary 
said, “I believe we got more na- 
tional publicity than any state bak- 
ers association last year simply be- 
cause we sent them the news.” 

New Officers Elected 

New officers of the association 
elected at this convention were: 
Ralph Thompson, president, manager 
of Purity Baking Co., Charleston; 
Paul Cole, vice president, general 
manager of Cole Baking Co., Beck- 
ley; Harry Fretwell, treasurer, man- 
ager of Cablish Baking Co., Charles- 
ton, and Edward R. Johnson, execu- 
tive secretary, was reappointed. 

On the executive committee are: 
Robert Storck, past president and 
manager of Storck Baking Co., Park- 
ersburg; Guy N. Belcher, Conlon 
Baking Co., Charleston; Paul P. 
Payne, Purity Baking Co., Charles- 
ton; L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Baking Industry’s 
“Loyal Loafers” 
Rolls Near 250 


CHICAGO — The Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers is moving ahead in its 
organization plans. Nearly 250 men in 
or affiliated with the baking industry 
have signed applications to become 
members of the newly created baking 
industry promotional organization and 
applications are going to additional 
prospective members in the near fu- 
ture. 

A letterhead is being designed, with 
offices established in Room 1558, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 
George N. Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., is acting as Head Loyal 
Loafer during the organizational pro- 
ceedings. 

Any interested member of the bak- 
ing industry — particularly men _ in 
sales promotional work for bakers— 
are urged to write to the organiza- 
tion at the above address to obtain 
membership applications. 

Requirements for membership con- 
sist of: (1) A simple pledge to per- 
form at least three active acts of un- 
selfish help to promote the welfare of 
the baking industry; (2) to report at 
the end of the year on the list of acts 
performed. Membership will be auto- 
matically renewed upon receipt of 
this report. 

Members will be classified in two 
groups. Group one will be made up of 
bakery sales managers; advertising 
managers; public relations men who 
are in frequent direct contact with 
radio stations, newspapers, women’s 
clubs, etc. These will be called “First 
Grade Loafers.” 

Group two will consist of any and 
all persons in the baking industry 
such as bakery managers, route super- 
visors, salesmen and saleswomen, al- 
lied supply company employees who 
can lend encouragement and support 

build memberships, contact and pep 
up; to perform any and various types 
of industry publicity that does not re- 
quire direct organized contact with 
publicity such as radio stations, news- 
papers, etc. This group wiil be called 
“Auxiliary Loafers.” 

Typical work which these indus- 
try promotion men will do is em- 
bodied in a letter from W. L. Pin- 
ney, Purity Baking Co., of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. To prove his worthi- 
ness to be a Loyal Loafer, Mr. Pinney 
accompanied his application with a 
statement showing that in recent 
weeks he has: 

Used end seals to promote “July is 
Picnic Month.” 

Furnished recording of the Louis 
Bromfield “Bread Is Life’ article to 
radio stations. 

Appeared before eight groups, 
mostly school children, to present the 
motion pictures “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” and ‘“‘The Mark of C.” 

Is distributing the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program booklet, “How Much Do 
You Know About Bread” to doctors 
in his area. 

Plans are now being made to hold 
a meeting of the R. O. L. L. during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Oct. 25-28. 

Officers to be elected at the meet- 
ing will be Head Loyal Loafer, As- 
sistant Loyal Loafer and Recording 
Loafer. 

Present members of the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers are urged to 
attend the meeting in October and 
bring their friends or business ac- 
quaintances who wish to join the or- 
ganization. 
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Prices Spurt as Wheat Marketings Dwindle 


A turnabout in the wheat price 
trend which resulted in a sharp in- 
crease in flour prices was sparked 
during July by some alarming re- 
ports on rust damage to the spring 
wheat crop and further tightening 
of the cash wheat supply in the 
Southwest. The effectiveness of the 
government's loan program in sup- 
porting prices has seldom been so 
well demonstrated so early in the 
crop year as in the past several 
weeks. Cash wheat, meanwhile, has 
tightened up at Minneapolis as well 
as the harvest of the new crop ap- 
proaches in the Northwest under the 
shadow of the most severe stem 
rust threat since 1935. 

Wheat Prices Make 
Unusual Advances 

Cash wheat prices moved up 14@ 
17¢ bu. at Minneapolis and 174 
2214¢ bu. at Kansas City from early 
July to early August. During the 
same period flour prices jumped 
about 50¢ sack on springs and about 
25¢ sack on hard winters, with an 
even greater advance avoided be- 
cause of a slight improvement in re- 
turns on the flour mills’ by-product, 
millfeed. Statistics still present a 
bearish picture, but because of the 
success of the loan program to date 
and the possibility of heavy rust 
losses on spring wheat, the market 
undertone in early August appeared 
more stable than it has for some 
time. This view, however, must be 
qualified to some extent by the start 
of spring wheat harvesting and mar- 
keting shortly. 


Weather Holds 
Key to Outturn 


The weather during August holds 
the key to the spring wheat yield 
outlook, and to price developments 
in that area to a large extent. Prices 
at other markets also may be ex- 
pected to be influenced by these de- 
velopments to some degree. Some 
crop observers believe that the crop 
in the Northwest will be reduced as 
much as 30% from the July esti- 
mate made by the government. At 
that time, a record crop of 353,336,- 
000 bu. was forecast. However, many 
grain men Say it is too early to make 
any definite appraisal of the crop 
outcome because favorable weather 

with moderate temperatures and 
dryness—could check the spread of 
rust considerably. On the other hand, 
humid hot weather could make the 
losses most severe. 


Opinions Vary 
on Rust Impact 


Some observers tend to discount 
the importance of even a 30% loss 
in the crop, pointing out that with 
the huge carryover of all wheat and 
the big spring crop in prospect to 
start with, over-all supplies would 
not at the worst be reduced enough 
to make a real dent in the surplus. 
A spring wheat reduction of 30%, 
or roughly 106 million bushels, would 
still leave an over-all crop of more 
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than a billion bushels. A prominent 
grain concern, conceding a possible 
loss of 60 million bushels, points out 
that a carryover next July of 700 
million bushels, or about 150 mil- 
lion more than this year, is possible. 
This calculation is based on esti- 
mated domestic use of 700 million 
bushels and a “pure guess” of ex- 
ports totaling 275 million. 


Storage Problem 
Not So Serious 


The widely predicted storage short- 
age in the winter wheat areas proved 
to be pretty much of a bogeyman, 
as demonstrated by the drying up 
of marketings in the Southwest. 
Earlier it had been expected that 
terminals would be flooded with 
wheat during harvest because of in- 
ability of farmers to secure storage 
for placing wheat under loan. Even 
in the soft wheat area of the central 
states, much of the crop got under 
some sort of cover, and market 
pressure was far less than anticipat- 
ed. A similar situation could de- 
velop in the spring wheat area, par- 
ticularly if the size of the crop is 
reduced materially by rust. Loan par- 
ticipation—at least on that portion 
eligible for the program—is expect- 
ed to be heavy. 


Truce Has Slight 
Price Influence 


The truce in Korea had little in- 
fluence on grain prices. A small de- 
cline developed just before its sign- 
ing, but since then no widespread 
feeling of deflation in commodities 
has been evident because of the war’s 
end. Of course, it is probable that 
the effect of the settlement was well 
discounted some time in advance. 
Some Washington observers feel that 
the truce may be mildly bullish on 
grains because of the stepped up 
demand for relief food supplies in 


Korea and other areas. However, 
the use of government-owned sup- 
plies in relief programs probably will 
lessen the impact on open market 
supplies and prices. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. held in its inventories 
at the end of July around 404 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 


Wheat Agreement 
Still in Effect 


The International Wheat Agree- 
ment has been renewed for a three- 
year period, although. the quantities 
to be traded under the pact have 
been reduced as a result of with- 
drawal of Great Britain. An over-all 
export quota reduction of 174 million 
bushels is in effect, but the exact 
reduction of the U.S. share has not 
yet been determined. The U.S. quota 
in 1952-53 was 263 million bushels. 
Canada’s quota was 235 million and 
Australia’s 89 million. The reduction 
will be apportioned among all ex- 
porters. The IWA, through its sub- 
sidy program, in recent years has 
provided an outlet for most of the 
U.S. wheat and flour exports, and its 
continuation more or less assures 
some exports in a market character- 
ized by reduced demand. 


1954 Acreage Cut 
20%, From 1953 


A national acreage allotment of 
62 million acres has been set for 
the 1954 wheat crop, and a producer 
referendum on marketing quotas will 
be held Aug. 14. Meanwhile, state 
allotments have been determined, and 
individual quotas are being set in 
advance of the voting. To become ef- 
fective, two thirds of all wheat farm- 
ers who plant 15 acres or more of 
wheat and normally produce 200 bu. 
or more must approve. If the quota 
referendum fails to pass, price sup- 
port on the 1954 production will drop 
to 50% of parity rather than 90%. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


July 31 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
6.00 @6.35 


Spring top patent 


Spring high gluten ...... er 
Spring short ..... rr . er 
Spring standard § ....cccccccccsee 5.90@6.25 
Spring first clear ..........- 5.40@5.80 
Hard winter short .....c--ccccee 5.75 @5.85 


Hard winter standard scene 
Hard winter first clear ......... + - @4. 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard ........... 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear ee 
Rye Beet, WEIS oc cveccecees 
Rye flour, dark . ees +e nomen 


New York 
re 6.99@7.09 


Spring high gluten 
Se GE aécwescece rere eT @ 


a a 6.69@6.79 
Spring first clear 6.05 @6.30 


Meese WIMCEP GOTT .cccccceccsces 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear ......... ooe@ soe 


Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter straight ............ 4.75 @5.30 


Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, white , 
Rye flour, dark 


5.60 @5.73 

8 
6.37 @6.92 
4.49 @6.22 
coo@ ove 
4.36@6.1 
4.07@4.15 
3.32@3.36 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
a Per sade aes see nee — re 
6.32@6.42 woe? see ---@... 6.95@6.97 
6.12@6.22 ...@... -+-@6.30 6.75@6.77 
6.02@6.12 ...@... ---@6.20 6.65@6.67 
5.50@5.8 a Fee ---@6.05 6.14@6.16 
one coe COBOE.TO £5 QE 6cc@ ccc 
---@... 5.50@5.55 ...@5.65 6.20@6.22 
o2e@... 4.10@4.5 -»-@5.50 5.90@5.92 
oc0G ose - cee ase -»--@5.50 5.58@5.60 
cnet eee coe ces 0oc@® ose ooo® ace 
Se rer oe eae ---@4.75 5.48@5.50 
Pee sca ove ae ae, ee 
3.85@3.88 ooo @ ace -+-@4.33 4.60@4.63 
3.10@3.13 ...@... -»-@3.58 3.85@3.88 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
6.75@6.85 6.86@6.96 6.75@6.87 6.20@6.50 
6.55@6.65 6.66@6.76 6.60@6.67 6.10@6.20 


6.50@6.60 6.56@6.66 6.50@6.57 6.00@6.25 
6.05@6.15 ...@... 6.01@6.56 5.85@6.10 
6.25@6.35 6.34@6.46 5.90@6.37 5.65@5.85 
6.20@6.30 6.14@6.26 5.75@6.17 5.50@5.65 
--@... 6.07@6.32 +++@... 4.65@4.85 
02 e@ ee co cGe cco «++@... 5.05@5.35 
-+>@... 4.77@5.27 +++-@... 4.70@4.90 
coc@ one ooe@ aoe ---@... 3.95@4.20 
4.50@4.60 ...@... 441@4.48 ...@.. 
cco @ ace --@... 3.48@3.52 --@. 


The national allotment of 62 million 
acres compares with 78 million bush- 
els planted for the 1953 wheat crop, 
or a cut of about 20%. 


Flour Bookings 
Spurt in July 


Heavy bookings of winter wheat 
flour were made in early July after 
the market had moved up from the 
crop year’s low point about 25¢ sack. 
The biggest buyers in July were the 
national chains, most of whom took 
supplies for 120 days. Since that time 
trade in hard winters has been very 
light, with good forward coverage 
accomplished by most bakers. Buying 
of spring wheat flour remained on a 
nearby basis as both buyers and sell- 
ers watched crop and price develop- 
ments carefully. Because of the un- 
certainty about rust damage to the 
crop, heavy buying may be delayed 
to a later period this year, when the 
outturn can be more accurately 
measured. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Third Wheat Crop 
Analysis Issued 
By S.W. Chemists 


KANSAS CITY—Based on analyses 
of wheats tested through July 15, 
the Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop 
Reporting Committee has issued the 
following report on the 1953 crop: 

“The members of the 1953 South- 
western Wheat Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee have had an opportunity to 
survey at least 90% of the total 
winter wheat crop. Two facts are 
quite apparent. First, there is a great 
range of wheat baking characteris- 
tics available to Southwestern mills, 
and, second, the over-all baking char- 
acteristics of the 1953 crop definitely 
are superior to those of the 1952 
crop. 

“The July 15 meeting of the Com- 
mittee found all of the members con- 
vinced that the Kansas wheats in 
particular were higher in both pro- 
tein and mineral contents. The high 
mineral content, in all probability, 
will be reflected in the ash contents 
of bakers’ flours; that is, flours of 
the same extraction milled from 
wheat of high mineral content will 
have a high ash despite the fact that 
the extraction remains the same. 

“In summarizing the wheat char- 
acteristics, it seems obvious that the 
test weight of the wheat is less than 
the average test weight of the pre- 
ceding year. The average protein con- 
tent is higher. As stated above, the 
ash content is generally higher. Wheat 
moistures are lower because of the 
dry, hot weather prior to harvest- 
ing. 

“While it is of little importance 
to bakers because mills adjust and 





control diastatic activity, the wheat, 


in the southern area has a slightly 
lower diastatic activity, and in the 
northern area it is identical to the 
wheat of the preceding year. As usu- 
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al at the beginning of a crop year, 
the flour milled from the wheat is 
bright in color and shows a normal 
response to bleach, oxidation, and 
maturing treatment in the mill. The 
response to oxidation is much better 
than that of the 1952 crop. The curve 
characteristics show low peak or mix- 
ing times, and slightly less mixing 
tolerance. 

“In general, the baking forecast 
for next year’s flour, as seen in the 
laboratory on experimentally milled 
flour samples, is that the bakers’ 
flour will be mellow in its character- 
istics, and will require a shorter mix- 
ing time. No change in bake shop 
procedures or formulas other than 
mixing are indicated. Good machining 
and handling characteristics predom- 
inate in doughs made with the new 
crop flour. The bread itself is superi- 
or in both external and internal ap- 
pearances to the preceding crop 
year.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS BREAKS 
SALES, EARNINGS RECORDS 


CHICAGO — Ekco Products Co. 
broke all its records for sales and 
earnings in the first half of 1953. 

Sales were $27,010,071 compared 
with $19,570,562 for the same pe- 
riod last year, an increase of 38%. 

Civilian goods sales alone gained 
over a year ago. 

Net profit after taxes amounted to 
$1,991,229, equal to $2.28 per com- 
mon share, compared with $1,355,942 
or $1.53 for the same period last 
year. 

Arthur Keating, chairman, stated 
the record was significant because it 
was attained in the first half of the 
year and the last half always has 
been the best for Ekco in its 65 years 
of operation. Mr. Keating stressed 
Ekco’s advent into a new field, the 
manufacture of disposable as well as 
durable products. These are the pre- 
shaped aluminum foil dishes for cook- 
ing, freezing, serving and packaging 
which now are being sold for indus- 
trial as well as consumer uses. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS INCOME 
UP IN YEAR’S FIRST HALF 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first six months of 
1953 amounted to $5,142,733, equiva- 
lent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $1.49 a share, Joel S. Mit- 
chell, president, has announced. Net 
income for the same six months of 
1952 was $4,535,126 or $1.31 a share. 
There were 3,187,427 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding on June 30, 
1953, and 3,174,527 in 1952. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $204,357,822 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1953, 
against $192,734,048 for the like 1952 
period. 

For the second quarter of 1953 con- 
solidated net income (after taxes) 


. Was $2,365,233 or 68¢ a share com- 
‘pared with $2,296,475 or 67¢ a share 


in the second quarter of 1952. 

The combined sales of unconsolidat- 
ed subsidiaries operating outside the 
U.S. and Canada in the first six 
Months of 1953, in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, were $10,057,840 and their com- 
bined net income was $807,562. Divi- 
dends received from such subsidiaries 
were equivalent to 9¢ a share during 
the first six months of 1953 compared 
to 18¢ during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1952. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., a quar- 
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terly dividend of 40¢ a share was de- 
clared on the common stock, pay- 
able on Sept. 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 14, 1953. A quar- 
terly dividend of 8742¢ a share on the 
preferred stock was also declared 
payable Sept. 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 1, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION BAG REPORTS 
GAIN IN NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has reported a net income of 
$2,458,879, or $1.39 a share for the 
second quarter, compared with §$2,- 
386,245 or $1.35 a share for the same 
period in 1952. For the first half the 
company shows a net income of $5,- 
150,447 or $2.91 a share compared 
with $5,028,637, or $2.84 a share for 
1952. 

The second quarter net sales had a 
26% increase and totaled $26,235,464 
compared with $20,815,023 for the 
second quarter of 1952. Net sales dur- 
ing the first half totaled $52,067,278 
compared with $45,796,761 for the 
first six months last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$4.68 a Share Net 
Earnings for Year 
Reported by GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS — Gencral Mills, 
Inc., in its annual report released 
July 24, showed an increase in net 
earnings to $11,468,171 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1953, compared 
with $9,549,466 the previous year. 

Net earnings per dollar of sales 
were 2.4% compared with 2% for the 
1952 fiscal year. 

The company’s sales during the 
year totaled $483,067,000, a new high 
record in dollar volume and an in- 
crease of approximately $15 million 
from the previous year’s total. 

Net income was $4.68 a share of 
common stock, compared with $3.94 
a year ago. 

An interesting sidelight of the re- 
port was the story of the company’s 
diversification. Last year, flour ac- 
counted for 52% of total dollar sales, 
whereas in 1938 it accounted for 74%. 
The report noted that last year 
formula feeds accounted for 19% of 
dollar sales, package foods 18%, and 
chemical, mechanical and other ac- 
tivities 11%. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the American Stock Exchange: 


High Low Close Close 
July 1 Aug. 1 
——1953—_ 1953 1953 
Continental Baking Co. .......... nee 23 16% 23 23 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................. 99 90% 91% 91 
I nena igidkaweseacemassee's . 13% 10, 13% 12 
Gomes Beer Ge, GE POE ..cccctcccccvcenses ‘ 162 144 144 144 
aa Sasha aie &.6n wis sible is Suche 36% 30% 35% 36% 
ee ee ns cise ccmatneséaenweewe 18454, 161 161 163 
Gumeiime BMisowlie, Emo. .. 2... 2s ccccccccess ; ; 70% 56 681% 70% 
United Biscuit of America .................. a 6a 29% 35 35% 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ............... 109 101% 102 102 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 1: 
Bid Asked 
I Tk ok: > tpt 'e'e00.8-64 18 19% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 





Major Baking 
Firms Record 
Higher Profits 


Major baking companies are re- 
porting increased sales and profits 
during the first half of 1953, with 
some companies attaining profit rec- 
ords and one company reporting al- 
most twice the net income this year 
it totaled for the same period in 1952. 

The largest sales in dollars and 
pounds of any similar period in the 
history of the company were reported 
by Continental Baking Co., New 
York. Net income per share of com- 
mon was $2.12 against 82¢ last year. 

Net sales for the 26 weeks ended 
June 27, 1953, were $95,603,590, com- 
pared with $84,946,732 for the like 
period in 1952. Net income for the 
period was $2,980,115 compared with 
$1,586,244 in 1952. 

Net sales for the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, also rose sharply. 
Sales for the first 27 weeks of this 
year increased $2,463,050 over those 
for the first 27 weeks of 1952, when 
sales were unfavorably affected by 
an industry-wide strike in Pittsburgh, 
lasting over eight weeks. Net income 
for the period was $1,085,714, com- 
pared with $868,860 for the same 
period last year. 

Earnings were $1.19 per share the 
first half of this year, compared with 
90¢ for the 1952 period. 

In Kansas City, R. L. Nafziger, 
president of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., reports net earnings of $1,357,- 
644 based upon unaudited figures for 
the 28 weeks ended July 11, 1953, 
after depreciation and interest and 
after provision of $2,635,428 for fed- 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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July, June, July, 

1953 1953 1952 
2,149,900 2,172,200 2,056,600 
1,031,600 1,038,400 986,329 
1,880,000 1,743 300 1,637,422 
2,911,600 2,781,700 2,623,751 
1,120,200 981,800 1,133,216 
4,139,700 3,676,100 3,595,194 
5,259,900 4,657,900 4,728,370 
687,600 745,300 687,825 
290,000 239,700 176,848 
173,600 203,800 191,434 
1,151,200 1,188,800 1,056,107 
2,328,600 2,200,700 1,839,282 
13,801,100 13,001,300 12,304,110 

73.0 72.6 73.7 

18,905,600 17,908,000 16,694,800 
821,900 $14,000 758,900 


eral income and excess profits taxes 
This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.90 per share of common 
stock. 

The tax provision includes a retro- 
active increase, equal to 27¢ per share 
common, applicable to the first quar- 
ter (16 weeks) 1953, to adjust the 
excess profits tax rate from 15% (the 
rate in effect at that time) to the 
new rate of 30% which has been ap- 
plied to the entire 28-week period. 

Net income for the corresponding 
period of 1952 was $1,159,142 equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.58 per 
common share. 

Net sales for the first 28 weeks of 
1953 totaled $45,276,210, against $41,- 
977,646 in the same period of 1952. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales, Earnings 
of Pillsbury Mills 
Show Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS — Total milling 
capacity of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been increased in the past 10 years 
to serve the baking industry bet- 
ter, according to George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president and head of the 
bakery division, commenting on the 
firm’s May 31 year-end operating 
report. 

During the crop year the com- 
pany earned $4,184,042 on its sales 
volume of $336,028,784, which com- 
pared to earnings of $3,209,893 last 
year on a sales volume of $314,- 
907,587. 

Pillsbury’s report on the 1952-53 
fiscal year noted that bakery flour 
sales increased substantially over the 
previous year, while there was an 
even greater increase in bakery mix 
sales. 

Mr. Pillsbury predicted that the 
trend in use of bakery mixes will 
continue to increase. “Because of in- 
creased production costs, bakers are 
going more and more toward proc- 
essed flour in mix form,” he points 
out. “They are discovering that their 
end result is a high quality prod- 
uct with simplified handling and 
minimum inventory. Last year the 
production facilities devoted exclu- 
sively to bakery mixes ran at an all- 
time-high.” 

An outstanding event of the year 
was the introduction of Pillsbury’s 
“Jr. Cake,” a one-meal family size 
cake in aluminum foil pans, Mr. 
Pillsbury said. 

Pillsbury also introduced its “profit 
pyramid” merchandising program 
with counter displays and price mark- 
ers tuned to the season for bakers. 

Now under development is a bak- 
ing powder biscuit for commercial 
preduction. After extensive market 
testing, this is expected to be readv 
for the industry shortly. 
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BASEBALL BAKERS’ NIGHT—The Associated Bakers of St. Paul staged 
an eventful bakers’ night party at the St. Paul-Charleston American Associa- 
tion baseball game July 18 with these three personalities playing prominent 
parts. At the left, Lloyd Kolby, Lloyd Kolby Co., arrangements committee 
chairman, joins Ed. Duren, Tip-Top Bakery (right), president of the associa- 
tion, in an approving taste test. Mr. Duren’s daughter, Sharon, chosen “queen 
of bakers’ night,” holds the cake for the tasters. Over 100 cakes were dis- 
tributed to lucky fans. Nearly 3,000 persons enjoyed the game which St. Paul 
won 8-2. 


AWARD CEREMONY—Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, N. Y., sent 
its president to St. Louis recently to 
present Anheuser-Busch, Inc., with 
the medal of honor won by the com- 
pany for its motion picture, “The 
Mark of C.” At the left is Kenneth 
Wells, foundation president, making 
the award to A. von Gontard, vice 
president of A-B. The medal carries 
the inscription, “For outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the American 
Way of Life.” 




















DECORATING “BY HAND”—Luis Landin can’t tell people about his newly 
acquired trade of cake decorating—for he is totally deaf and partially mute. 
Here Nyron L. Mead (left), instructor in baking, Oklahoma A & M Tech, 
gives Mr. Landin some sign instructions as the latter puts the finishing 
touches on a beautiful wedding cake. Mr. Landin, who is from El Paso, Texas, 
was sent to the Okmulgee school by the Texas Vocational Rehabilitation 
division to learn the baking trade. Mr. Landin got most of his instructions 
from instructors and classmates, to whom he taught the alphabet manual. 
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PROMOTiON—The American Honey 
Institute is again promoting National 
Honey Week Oct. 26-31. The institute 
asks homemakers to use honey in 
their cooking, and reminds them that 
honey is popular in bakery products. 
Hints on using honey in commercial 
baked products can be had from the 
institute, Commercial State Bank 
Bldg., Madison 3, Wis., and point-of- 
sale material similar to the poster 
featured above is also available. 
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BOSTON ELECTION—Clayton Hanley, second from left, Eggleston Square 
Bakery, Roxbury, Mass., was chosen president of the Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston at the annual election held recently. To aid him in 
the year ahead he will have the services of William Meade, National Yeast 
Corp., recording secretary; William Ohlin, Ohlin’s Bakery, Belmont, vice presi- 
dent, and Peter Dacko, Arlene’s Bakery, Wollaston, financial secretary. 
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LOAF ON WHEELS—An ordinary passenger bus painted to resemble a loaf 
of bread is catching the eyes of Louisville residents these days. Grocers Baking 
Co., baker of Honey Krust bread, has a three-year contract with the Louisville 
Transit Co. to operate the bus over all the company’s routes. The bus has 4 
gay trim in a red and white checkerboard pattern with blue and white ovals 
reading Honey Krust on each side and front and back. Grocers Baking is con- 
sidering buying similar advertising on a second bus. 
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Many consumers of bread are of 
the opinion that staling is a result of 
drying out, and that all that is neces- 
sary to prevent the staling phenome- 
non is the provision of a means of 
preventing moisture loss from the 
loaf. This might be accomplished un- 
der controlled conditions of humidity 
that would retard drying, or by pack- 
aging the bread in a vapor-tight pack- 
age. 

Dry bread crumb is, in many re- 
spects, similar to stale crumb in that 
both are hard, harsh, crumbly, have 
a dry feeling in the mouth and are 
generally less palatable than bread 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article first appeared as a special 
bulletin of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, which for some time 
hes been conducting research under 
grant on the problem of bread stal- 
ing. The importance of temperature 
control in the transport and storage 
of bread has also been researched by 
the AIB; these findings were reported 
in the July, 1953, issue of The Ameri- 
can Baker. 





fresh from the oven. Though these 
similarities exist, the cereal chemist 
has long believed that staling occurs 
independently of moisture loss. 

Boussingault’ conducted experi- 
ments nearly 100 years ago which 
demonstrated that bread became firm 
on aging even though it was sealed 
in glass tubes which prevented the 
evaporation of moisture. 

Katz’ extended these studies, and 
made the observation that moisture 
loss was responsible for some of the 
loss of palatability. He made recom- 
mendations for and patented a device 
which maintained both temperature 
and relative humidity in the bread 
storage area. Katz observed that 
crumb did not stale, as indicated by 
crumb swelling power, if it were 
either dry or saturated with moisture. 
By the same criterion, Geddes* deter- 
mined that crumb containing less 
than 16% moisture did not stale and 
that the rate of staling increased as 
moisture content was increased from 
16% to 37%. In excess water crumb 
did not stale, but instead showed a 
slight increase in swelling power over 
a four day period. 

Since Katz made his observations 
it has become common practice to 
wrap bread in moisture resistant 
paper both as a sanitary precaution 
and to prevent loss of moisture. Such 
packages are not vapor tight, and 
therefore they permit a slow loss of 
moisture from the bread, with an 
accompanying increase in firmness. 
Our studies were undertaken to find 
the relationship of the relative hu- 
midity of the air surrounding the 
bread to its rate of firming. 


Laboratory Studies 
Bread used in these studies was 
produced from a 60% sponge dough 
formula containing 2% (bakers’ per 
cent: parts per 100 parts of flour) 
salt, 2% lard, 4% sugar and 4% non- 
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The Importance of Humidity 


in the Storage of Bread 


fat milk solids. The variables of mix- 
ing, absorption, yeast food, malting 
and make-up were determined by 
test-baking the flour prior to con- 
ducting the experiments. Doughs 
were scaled at 18% oz., proofed to 
% in. above the pan, and baked 26 
min. at 450° F. Upon removal from 
the oven the bread was cooled to 
room temperature. 

After softness tests were made on 
a sampling of the fresh bread, half 
of the loaves were wrapped in good 
quality waxed paper, and both 
wrapped and unwrapped loaves were 
stored under controlled conditions of 
temperature and humidity. These 
storage conditions were maintained 
throughout the test period by means 
of a specially designed cabinet. This 
bread was then used on the subse- 
quent days of the test. 

Measurements of compressibility 
were made by means of a modified 
precision penetrometer. This instru- 
ment consists of a weighed plunger 
and dial which measures the defor- 
mation of a 2-inch thick slice of bread 
produced by the force of the plunger. 
Determinations were made on six 
slices, three from each of two dupli- 
cate loaves, at each time interval. 
The average penetration was used as 
the index of compressibility. These 
measurements were made at approxi- 
mately 24 hour intervals. 

In the first experiment a storage 
temperature of 100° F. was chosen. 
To illustrate the effect of a differ- 
ence in humidity, the changes in com- 
pressibility of both wrapped and un- 
wrapped bread stored at 20 and 100% 
relative humidities are plotted in 
Figure 1. There are only small dif- 
ferences in the rates of firming of 
wrapped and unwrapped bread stored 
at a relative humidity of 100%. 
This indicates that the bread wrap- 
per or storage in an atmosphere high 
in moisture content will offer suffi- 
cient protection against moisture loss. 
The other unwrapped bread, stored 
at a relative humidity of 20%, firmed 
rapidly and at 50 hours was so hard 
that it could not be sliced for meas- 
urement. Though the unwrapped 
bread stored at 100% relative hu- 
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Figure 1 


Compressibility changes in bread stored 
at 100° F. and relative humidities of 
20% and 100%. 


Unwrapped Bread 100% RH 
[it 


midity remained fairly soft during 
the staling period, the crust became 
soft and soggy due to absorption of 
moisture from the atmosphere. 

The series was repeated at storage 
temperatures of 80° F. and the re- 
sults obtained at 80 and 38% relative 
humidity are recorded in Figure 2. 
Again the firming rates of the 
wrapped breads were not altered ap- 
preciably by differences in humidity. 
The unwrapped bread stored at 80° 
F. and 80% relative humidity firmed 
more rapidly than did the wrapped 
breads. The crust of these loaves 
softened only slightly during the stor- 
age period. The unwrapped bread 
stored at 38% relative humidity 
firmed rapidly and at the end of the 
storage period (100 hours) was so 
dry that it was difficult to slice. 

If both storage temperature and 
relative humidity are low, the rates 
of firming for wrapped and un- 
wrapped breads are approximately 
the same, as illustrated in Figure 3. 
At 40° F. firming occurs rapidly. It is 
probable that at this temperature the 
vapor pressure of water is sufficiently 
low that there is little loss of mois- 
ture and that the effect of this loss 
is negligible when compared to the 
firming caused by the low tempera- 
ture. The crusts of both the wrapped 
and unwrapped loaves had softened 
appreciably. 

Summary 

The results of these studies indi- 
cate that the practice of wrapping 
bread in moisture resistant paper is 
sufficient protection against decrease 
in softness of bread due to drying out 
and that control of atmospheric hu- 
midity is unimportant. However, in 
the storage of unwrapped bread the 
relative humidity of the storage area 
is of utmost importance. If the bread 
is to be maintained in the softest 
condition possible, both storage tem- 
perature and relative humidity must 
be high. Many consumers purchase 
unwrapped bread because they prefer 
the tender, crisp crust of fresh bread 
—characteristics which are depend- 
ent upon its low moisture content. 

When the humidity is high, bread 
crust softens rapidly. Therefore, in 
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Figure 2 


Compressibility changes in bread stored 
at 80° F., and relative humidities of 
80% and 38%. 


order to maintain a crisp crust the 
atmospheric moisture must be suffi- 
ciently low to allow moisture to evap- 
orate from the loaf. At 80° F. the 
humidity should not be in excess of 
80%. On the other hand, if humidity 
is slow the bread will dry rapidly. 
At lower temperatures the air must 
be correspondingly drier. At 40° F. 
and 40% relative humidity, for ex- 
ample, the rate of moisture loss from 
the crust was not sufficient to main- 
tain its crispness. 
It may be concluded that: 


@If breads are wrapped and sealed 
in moisture resistant papers, humidity 
control is relatively unimportant. In 
this case the crumb will follow the 
normal progression from softness to 
firmness and the crust will neces- 
sarily lose its crispness. 


@If the bread is to be stored un- 
wrapped at normal room tempera- 
tures, high humidities are required 
(above 80%) to maintain a_ soft 
crumb. Such humidities will tend to- 
ward a soft crust similar to that of 
wrapped bread. 


@iIf a crisp crust is desired, bread 
should be stored unwrapped and at 
relatively low humidities. This will 
result in a rapid firming of the crumb. 
The maximum humidity which will 
allow the maintenance of a crisp 
crust is dependent upon storage tem- 
perature. At 80° F. the maximum 
humidity is 80%. 
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PECANS 


Dress Up 


Baked Products 


PECAN DELIGHT COOKIES 
(Stamp Type) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
1% oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
2 lb. 4 oz. Macaroon coconut 
Vanilla and maple to suit 
Add gradually: 
14 oz. whole eggs 
Sieve, add and mix in: 
5 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1 Ib. 8 oz. chopped pecans 
Bake at about 360° F. 


PECAN POUND CAKES 

Cream together until light: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. butter 

1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 

Add gradually: 

2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

10 oz. milk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 

4 lb. cake flour 

Then mix in: 

1 lb. chopped glaced cherries 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped pecans 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 

Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 

PECAN CHOCOLATE CAKES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 

1 lb. shortening 

1% oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

Add gradually: 

12 oz. egg yolks 

Sift together: 

2 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 

% oz. baking powder 

Add this alternately with: 

2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 

Then add: 

1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 

Stir in: 

1 lb. 4 oz. chopped pecans 

Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 

1 lb. 8. oz. egg whites 
1 lb. granulated sugar 

Scale into pans of desired size. 
After baking and when cool, ice with 
the following icing: 

Chocolate Butter Icing 

Mix together: 

3 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
10 oz. sweet cream 


Add: 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 


Stir in: 
8 oz. melted butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Ice the cakes and sprinkle chopped 
pecans on the top of them. 


PECAN SPONGE CAKES (No. 1) 
Beat together until light: 
3 lb. whole eggs 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. fine ground pecans 
Bake in layers at about 380° F. 
After the cakes are baked and cool, 
fill and ice them with boiled icing. 
Pour a little chocolate icing on top 
of the iced cakes and then sprinkle 
chopped pecans on top. 


Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240-242° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. invert syrup or honey 
1 Ib. 8 oz. water 
When the desired temperature has 
been reached, pour this gradually into 
the following beaten mass and con- 
tinue beating: 
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Cookies 


Pound Cakes 


Nut Bars 


Tarts 


Then add: 
14 oz. gelatine, dissolved in a lit- 
tle warm water 
Continue beating until nearly cool 
and then add a little vanilla extract 
and mix in 1 lb. powdered sugar. 
* Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Keep this icing in a warm water 
bath so that it will pour readily. 


PECAN BUTTERSCOTCH 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 |b. 8 oz. brown sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Add slowly: 
1 pt. eggs 
Sieve together and mix in until 
smooth: 


2 lb. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. granulated sugar 


1 Ib. 12 oz. bread flour 
% oz. baking powder 


Peean Varieties 


Nuts of all types are liked by nearly everyone. For taste and 
sales appeal pecans rate amongst the highest. Just notice that when a 
dish of mixed nuts is placed on the table how fast the pecans 
disappear. It seems natural to pick them out from the others. 

Baked foods of many types are made doubly attractive by the 
use of pecans. When used for toppings or in the baked foods they 
should not be ground or chopped too fine as they will then lose their 
identity. 

The baker when purchasing pecans should check very closely 
on their quality and appearance. The flavor, appearance and eating 
quality of baked foods can easily be ruined by the use of low grade 
pecans. First quality pecans will be somewhat higher in price but 
their use will pay dividends in increased sales and profits. 

Proper storage of pecans is important—they should be stored in 
a cool place, so that they will not become rancid or wormy. Unless 
a baker has the proper facilities for storing them, he should purchase 
only enough to insure their use within a short time. 

When displaying baked foods, in which pecans are used, bakers 
have discovered that sales are increased by having several large 
bowls of pecans placed near them. Pecans may be purchased in 
various sizes. Their use will add to the attractiveness of the display 
in the windows or show cases. 

Oftentimes the purchaser of baked foods may also wish to buy 
some of these pecans. This opens up another avenue for a profitable 
sideline. 


Then add: 
8 oz. chopped pecans 

Run out with a canvas bag and No. 
7 or 8 plain round tube, on slightly 
greased pans, about the size of a 
silver dollar. Allow the cookies to 
dry for a few minutes and then flat- 
ten the tops. Wash with an egg wash 
and place a pecan on top of each 
cookie. Bake at about 360° F. 


PECAN UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix 
smooth: 
3 lb. good cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Deposit in prepared pans, liberally 
sprinkled with sliced pecans. 


in until 


Prepared Glaze 
Cream together: 
5 lb. shortening 
10 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. flour 
6 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 qt. honey 
1 qt. water 
Maple flavor if desired 
Bake the cakes at about 360° F. 
Remove from the pans immediately 
after they come out of the oven. 
Grease the pans thoroughly before 
brushing the glaze on. 


PECAN NUT BARS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
% pt. molasses 
% pt. water 
Add: 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
1 lb. chopped pecans 
Sieve and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
Scale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out to 
bun pan length. Place three rolls on 
a greased bun pan and flatten out to 
about 2% to 3 in. in width. Wash 
with an egg wash. Bake on double 
pans at 360° F. After baking, glaze 
with a thin water icing and sprinkle 
sliced pecan nuts on top. Then cut 
into bars about 1% in. wide. 
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PECAN HONEY LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
8 oz. honey 
Add: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Mix together and add alternately 
with the flour: 
2 Ib. 2 oz. milk 
6 oz. granulated sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Then add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. chopped pecans 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 350-360° F. 
Then ice the cakes with the follow- 
ing icing: 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 242° F.: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. invert syrup 
% qt. water 
Then beat fairly light: 
1 qt. egg whites 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Add the boiled sugar mixture grad- 
ually and beat until it stands up. 
Then add a little vanilla flavor. Ice 
the cakes and then place a few whole 
pecans on top. 


PECAN TARTS 
Mix together: 
2 lb. medium brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. corn syrup 
2 lb. honey 
% oz. salt 
A pinch of cinnamon 
Stir in: 
10 oz. melted butter 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. chopped pecans 
10 oz. macaroon coconut 
Short Paste (for lining the pans) 
Rub together: 
3 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in until 
smooth: 
9 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Line a number of small 3% in. 
crimped tart pans with the above 
pan lining. Fill the tarts with the nut 
filling and bake at about 350° F. 
Note: Do not have the oven too 
warm, as the tops are apt to become 
too dark. 


PECAN CHOCOLATE DROPS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
When beaten quite stiff, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. cocoa 
Mix: 
2 lb. pecan pieces into the sugar 
and cocoa mixture 
Then fold this carefully into the 
beaten mass. Deposit on lightly 
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greased pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 8 or 9 plain round tube. Bake 
at about 340° F. 


diameter. Line a number of tart pans 
with the following dough: 
Rub together: 


3 lb. sugar 
PECAN KISSES 1 Ib. butter 
Beat light: 1 lb. shortening 
3 lb. powdered sugar % oz. salt 


1 lb. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Then fold in carefully: 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 
A little maple flavor 
Run out with a large star tube on 
greased and dusted pans. Bake in a 
cool oven (250-275° F.). 
PECAN PIES (No. 1) 
2 qt. Karo dark syrup 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1% pt. honey 2 lb. honey 
1 pt. water 1 Ib. 4 oz. corn syrup 
12 oz. pastry flour % oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit A pinch of cinnamon 
1 lb. 3 oz. whole eggs Stir in: 
Bring the syrup to a boil. Thicken 10 oz. melted butter 
with the water, honey and flour. Cook Add gradually: 
well. Add sugar and salt and allow 1 Ib. 12 oz. whole eggs 
to cool. Then add eggs and vanilla. Then stir in: 
Fill into shells. Top with pecans. Bake 1 Ib. fine chopped pecan pieces 
at about 400° F. 1 Ib. macaroon coconut 
PECAN PIES (No. 2) Bake about 350° F. 


Mix together: 
12 oz. sugar 

1% oz. salt 

1% oz. starch 
Add and mix in: 


Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix until smooth: 
9 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
After the pans are lined, fill them 
with the following filling: 
Mix together: 
2 lb. medium brown sugar 


PECAN CARAMEL ANGEL FOOD 
Beat together on medium speed: 
4 lb. egg whites 
1 oz. salt 
%4 Oz. cream of tartar 


1 lb. butter Add gradually: 
Then add: 2 Ib. light brown sugar 

1 Ib. 8 oz. whole eggs When the mixture holds a crease, 
Stir in thoroughly: add: 


8 lb. corn syrup 
Place 4 or 5 oz. of pecans on the 
bottom of a number of 9 in. unbaked 
pie shells. Then pour the filling on 
top. Bake at about 370° F. 


PECAN MAPLE COOKIES 
(Stamp Type) 

Cream together: 

1 Ib. 12 oz. brown sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

1 lb. butter 

% oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

Maple flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Sieve and add: 

3 lb. 10 oz. pastry flour 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
12 oz. chopped pecans 
Bake at about 360° F. 


PECAN COCONUT TARTS 
These tarts are baked in small 
crimped tart pans about 3% in. in 


Vanilla flavor to suit 


Sift together thoroughly and fold 
in carefully: 
1 Ib. 10 oz. good cake flour 
2 lb. granulated sugar 


Then add and fold in carefully: 

10 oz. chopped pecans 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340-350° F. After 
baking and when cooled, cover the 
cakes with the following icing: 


Butterscotch Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. water 
Cream on a machine for 3 min.: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
Add the boiled mixture gradually 
to the creamed mass. 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
12 oz. milk 


If the color is too light, add a little 
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burnt sugar or caramel color. Ice the 
cakes and sprinkle chopped pecans 
on top. This icing may be thinned 
down by the addition of a little milk. 


PECAN SPONGE CAKES (No. 2) 
Beat until light: 
3 lb. yolks 
2 lb. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Then beat light: 
4 lb. egg whites 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Carefully fold the beaten egg white 
mixture into the beaten yolks. 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 lb. good cake flour 
Then fold in: 
2 |b. fine sliced pecans 
Bake at about 380° F. When baked 
and cool, fill and ice with the follow- 
ing butter cream icing. Sprinkle sliced 
or chopped pecans on the top and 
sides. 
Butter Cream Icing 
Mix together: 
1 pt. whole eggs or egg whites 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
Add: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. hydrogenated shortening 
% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
For a fluffy icing containing fruit 
or jams, add 14-16 oz. evaporated 
milk. 


PECAN COOKIES (Hand Cut) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about 2 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. mace 
2 Ib. 12 oz. flour 
14% oz. baking powder 
6 oz. whole eggs 


8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Roll out to about 5/16 in. in thick- 
ness and sprinkle chopped pecans on 
top. Then roll out to about % in. 


thickness and cut out with an oblong 
cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and wash with m‘lk or an egg wash. 
Bake at about 380° F. 


PECAN WAFERS 
Cream together until light: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
3% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 2 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 2 oz. cake flour 
Stir in: 
i lb. chopped pecans 
Deposit on lightly greased pans 
using a canvas bag and a No. 8 or 9 
plain round tube. Flatten the wafers 
before baking. Bake at about 340° F. 
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A SERVICE 





Gluten Bread 


The writer would be interested to 
know if you have made any gluten 
bread with mixture of bran or some- 
thing to make it easier to mix and 
also better eating. We have had some 
such suggestions. We would also like 
to have you send us a very good, or 
what you think is, about the best 
coffee cake topping.—J. O., Mich. 


¥ M 


Here are two formulas for making 
gluten bread which you may wish to 
try out. You also requested a formula 
for what I consider the best coffee 
cake topping. Customers’ tastes vary. 
Therefore I am sending you four dif- 
ferent topping recipes which you may 
wish to try out. You will note that 
all these formulas call for butter and 
therefore are not low-priced toppings. 
Bakers who are using these toppings 
have found that the public really likes 
them. 


GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 1) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
25 lb. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 lb. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix 8-10 min. on high speed. Tem- 
perature—80° F. Give 45 min. fer- 
mentation. Run through dough brake 
30-35 times. Rest 10 min. and then 
make up. Bake at about 410° F. 
GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 2) 
30 lb. gluten flour 
24 lb. water 
1 lb. salt 
5 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. 12 oz. yeast 
Mix 10-12 min. on high speed. 
Dough temperature 82° F. Make up 
at once. Bake at about 410° F. 


PENOCHIA TOPPING 
Heat on a slow fire until thoroughly 
dissolved, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent scorching: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
2 lbs. butter 
Add: 
8 oz. chopped cashews 
2 lb. chopped pecans 
Thin down the mixture to proper 
consistency with: 
10 oz. milk (variable) 
BLITZ TOPPING 
Melt together thoroughly: 
1 lb. butter 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. honey 
Then add and stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. finely chopped almonds 
Thin down to spreading consistency 
with: 
8-10 oz. cream 
AMBASSADOR TOPPING 
Heat to about 140° F.: 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. 4 oz. brown sugar 
Add and stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. long thread coconut 
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Then remove from the fire and al- 
low to cool. 


BEE HIVE TOPPING 


Bring to a boil: 
1 lb. butter 
Then add: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Stir until the mixture again reaches 
the boiling point. Remove from the 
fire and thin down to spreading con- 
sistency with either milk or cream. 


Meringue 


We are having trouble with our 
meringue on the soft pies turning 
watery and tough after baking off. 
What could be the trouble? Would 
using an egg stabilizer help? Would 
putting unbaked pie shells in the deep 
freezer either help or harm them in 
any way? Also, do you have any 
formulas for raised doughnuts and 
bismarks?—I. K., Minn. 

¥ ¥ 

I have your letter telling me about 
the difficulty you are having with the 
meringue on your soft pies turning 
watery and tough. There are a num- 
ber of possible causes for this diffi- 
culty such as: 

1. A high percent of moisture in 
the egg whites. 

2. Egg whites underwhipped. 

3. Filling too thin. 

4. Insufficient sugar in 
ringue. 

5. The meringue not baked long 
enough. 

Using a stabilizer will undoubtedly 
eliminate your difficulty. Meringue 
stabilizer may be purchased from your 
supply house. 

In regards to your question about 
placing unbaked pie shells in the deep 
freeze, we feel that no harm is done 
in any way. It is rather doubtful if 
any benefit is derived by using this 
procedure. 

I am enclosing four raised dough- 
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nut formulas that you may wish to 
try out. The bismarks may be made 
from any one of these formulas. 


POTATO FLOUR YEAST- 
RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(Using Stock) 

Formula for stock 
Cream together: 

10 lb. shortening 

8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 

7 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Mix in: 

2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 

6 lb. water 
Formula for 2 qt. dough: 

2 oz. salt 
oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
oz. mace 
lb. 12 oz. above stock 
oz. yeast 
qt. water 
lb. bread flour (variable) 
lb. cake flour 

Lemon flavor to suit 

Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let raise 
for one hour, punch and rest for 15 
min. Take to bench. Cut out the 
doughnuts and proof. Fry at 360-365° 
F. Then glaze the doughnuts in a thin 
icing or cover with granulated sugar. 


YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 lb. water 
Then add and mix slightly: 
10 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. cake flour 
Add and mix until a smooth dough 
is obtained: 
11 oz. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Dough temperature, 80 to 82° F. 
Punch in about one hour. To the 
bench 30 min. later. Roll out and cut 
out the doughnuts. Give about three 
fourths proof. Fry at about 365° F. 
When fried and drained, these dough- 
nuts may be glazed or sugared. 
Honey Glaze 
Mix together: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
6 oz. honey 
1 pt. hot water 


- 
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Dissolve and add to the above: 
3 oz. gelatin 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Add: 
Vanilla or lemon flavor to suit 
Place this glaze in a warm water 
bath and dip the doughnuts into it 
while they are warm. Allow to drain 
well. 
YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
1 lb. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
1 lb. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
4 lb. 4 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
% oz. nutmeg 
7-8 lb. bread flour (variable) 
Dough temperature 82° F. Allow to 
come to a full rise and then punch. 
Let stand for 20 to 30 min. and make 
up. Give about three fourths proof 
and fry at about 365° F. 
YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
Blend together thoroughly: 
4 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
7 lb. 12 oz. shortening (emulsi- 
fying type) 
11 oz. salt 
2% oz. nutmeg 
2% oz. Mace 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add and mix in: 
5 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
21 lb. water 
Sift together and add: 
20 lb. bread flour 
18 lb. pastry flour 
13% oz. baking powder 
Dissolve and add: 
5 lb. water with 
3 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
Mix to a smooth dough. Dough tem- 
perature 78° F. Allow to rest for 
about 20 to 25 min. and cut out the 
doughnuts. Proof for about 20 min. 
and fry at 360° to 370° F. 


Cake Blisters 


Could you please tell me _ what 
makes yellow sheet cake have little 
blisters on top and a loose crust. The 
inside is fine and moist but this makes 
it hard to frost. The altitude here is 
1,400 ft. I would surely appreciate 
any information on this.—R. W., Cal. 

¥v ¥ 

I have your letter telling me about 
the difficulty you are having with 
your yellow sheet cakes. We have 
found that the trouble you are hav- 
ing is usually caused by over-cream- 
ing. I would like to suggest that you 
try to cream for a shorter period of 
time. Not having your formula or 
directions, it is pretty hard to state 
what could be wrong. Should your 
trouble persist, please send me com- 
plete information and I will endeavor 
to help you. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS WESTCO 

LOS ANGELES—Westco Products 
has announced that Harold Collett 
has been appointed to handle one of 
the company’s sales territories in 
southern California. 
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Foremen’s Problems and How to Solve Them 
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By Arthur C. Croft, National Foremen’s Institute 


An executive who has studied griev- 
ance machinery in many organized 
plants compared the procedure apply- 
ing to production workers to a late 
model Cadillac. ‘What is done about 


foremen’s grievances, however,” he 
iid, “is a 1920 Maxwell.” He pointed 
to the fact that foremen’s gripes 
em to get nowhere They tend to 
be repetitive, carrying over from 
year to year, without anything be- 
ing done about them. Although this 
may be overstating the case some- 
what, there is no doubt that manage- 


ment’s attention can be profitably 
devoted to the problem. The foreman 
group is too valuable and vitally im- 


management 
corroded 
dulled 


portant an element of 
to allow it to become 
through dissatisfaction or 
hrough misinformation. 


Classifying Foremen’s Grievances 

The most frequent complaints of 
foremen may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Long Term: Complaints which 
stem from accumulative practices 
and where correction may take a 
relatively long time. Under this head- 
ing would be items such as: wage 
differentials, lack of prerogatives, lit- 
tle chance for promotion. 

(2) Day-to-da 
sources are cor iflicts in 
tions, problems with 
communications, etc., 
found rather quickly. 
tion, however, may take 


y: Complaints whose 
normal opera- 
maintenance, 

can usually be 

Corrective ac- 

some time. 
(3) Personal: Difficulties because of 

personality factors, relations with 
other departments, and reactions to 
superiors. 


Foreman—Angel or Devil 


Much of the management criticism 
leveled at some foremen is justified. 
By and large, however, observers 
agree that industry’s foremen repre- 
sent a loyal, diligent force who react 
most favorably to consideration and 
understanding. It is in the interests 
of increased understanding that the 
following sample grievances are ex- 
hibited. 

she following qu tions have been 
picl ked from recent opinion surveys; 
they are typical of a large percentage 
oO foremen’s gripes: 

l. Long-Term Grievances of Fore- 


Lack of promotion: Incomp) 
I i 


hensible promotion policy. 
oremen say: 
. I've been in this job 23 years. 


whenever a better job has to be 
da, an outsider gets it.” 

“If you're 
ol chance 


not a relative you haven't 
for promotion... .” 
\pproach: In the majority of cases, 
formation or no _ information 
senerates misconceptions. Does your 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Since 1937 the 
author of the accompanying article, 
Arthur C. Croft, has been president 
of the National Foremen’s Institute, 
inc., New London, Conn. He helped 
found the organization in 1917. He 
is a past president of the American 
Arbitration Assn., president of the 
Housing Foundation, Inc., New Lon- 
don, and a director of the Western 
Foundry Co., Chicago. Before assum- 
ing his present post, Mr. Croft was 
connected with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, and the A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago, for a total of 
23 years. 





company have a logical, fair promo- 
tion ladder for foremen? Have the 
foremen been told about it lately? 
Do promotions from foremen ranks 
in the past five years bear out this 
policy ? 

Solution and prevention: Critically 
review present policy and make nec- 
essary changes to make it currently 
equitable. Problem cases, which may 
be used as referral points (“Look 


at old Joc .. .”), may be dealt with 
on an individual basis. Keep fore- 
men informed. 

B. No voice in Union contract nego- 
tiations. 

Foremen say: 

“You've got to be a lawyer to get 
people to understand those clauses 


about reporting pay, lay-outs and 
standbys. Cause me an awful lot 
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of trouble. They ought to be plain 
and simple. 

“Second time around. We had meet- 
ings six months ago asking for our 
ideas about changes in the contract. 
Rehashing same old stuff. They paid 
no attention the last time and they 
won't now...” 

Approach: Gauge the depth and 
width of difficulties created by opera- 
tional clauses in contract. Foremen 
should understand the intent and ap- 
plication of every clause. Trouble- 
some clauses may be wrong—the fore- 
men may be right. A feeling of par- 
ticipation is developed if foremen’s 
reactions are invited. Some foremen’s 
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prejudices form blocks to proper im- 
plementation. 

Solution and prevention: If meet- 
ings are held, someone capable of 
explaining technical points should be 
in charge. If suggestions are accept- 
ed from foremen, disposition of their 
ideas should be reported back to 
them. During negotiations, foremen 
should be kept informed before any- 
one else. After the contract is signed, 
they should be briefed on changes. 


C. The time lag in wage increases. 


Foremen say: 
“The company said it was wrong to 
» our salaries to union negotiations, 
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so we didn’t get a raise the last two 
times wages were increased. Doesn’t 
seem right, somehow .. .” 

“Merit increases are a laugh. I 
haven't had a raise in five years, and 
the department is almost twice as big 
as it was then...” 

“We're expected to work overtime, 
Saturdays and Sundays, if necessary. 
But do we see any extra money?” 

Approach: The pressures of rising 
wages of production workers, and liv- 
ing costs, have caught some foremen 
in a squeeze. Merit increase proce- 
dures might be reviewed, not only in 
relation to former years, but in re- 
lation to the hourly rate curve. The 


maintenance of a 15% or 20% dif- 
ferential is important as a factor in 
foreman leadership and department 
morale. Merit increases, important 
to all foremen, are particularly vital 
to men recently promoted. 

Solution and prevention: Inform 
foremen of your policy and the rea- 
sons for it. Keep them informed on 
changes and why they are made. In- 
form them individually of their exact 
status. Review foremen salaries at 
stated intervals. 

D. Budgets and quotas are mean- 
ingless. 


The most frequenth, heard griev- 
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ances arise when foremen who are 
asked to submit budgets and quotas 
find that their recommendations are 
ignored; or when foremen receive ar- 
bitrary figures without prior consul- 
tation. 

“Each year it’s more and more 
production, less and less tospend.. .” 

“Why do they go through the mo- 
tions of asking me? They make up 
their own minds anyhow .. .” 

Approach: Personal horizons are 
frequently limited to one’s own de- 
partment. Overall company problems 
and goals should be interpreted so 
that each foreman understands his 
contribution to the whole. 

Solution and prevention: Whether 
estimates are requested or not, fore- 
men should be given some justifica- 
tion for the figures set for their de- 
partment. Praise or prizes given sole- 
ly on percentage of quotas should be 
supplemented by recognition of good 
performance based on handicaps en- 
countered or bad breaks overcome. 
A personal understanding between 
departments involved should pay di- 
vidends. Through communications, 
formen should never be permitted 
to lose sight of the overall company 
position. 

II Day-to-day grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. “That (!%*@fi%¢!)¢..! main- 
tenance department!” 

One of the sorest spots on fore- 
men is the chafed areas where they 
come in contact with maintenance. 
Perhaps friction is caused by their 
dependence upon that department 
and their lack of control over it. Pres- 
sure for production on foremen is 
constant and any interruption is re- 
sented, If the interruptions cannot be 
blamed on maintenance, at least the 
time taken to make repairs can be 
held against them. 

Too many maintenance depart- 
ments, being in a state of perpetual 
siege by foremen, assume a defensive 
attitude. Being under constant pres- 
sure, they are in no mood to win 
friends and influence people, especial- 
ly foremen. 

If this running fight is in existence, 
bad relations mean loss in efficiency, 
poor morale, more stoppages and 
downtime, excessive maintenance 
costs and higher percentage of sec- 
onds and waste. 

Foremen’s grievances about main- 
tenance are usually directed at: 

1. lack of preventive maintenance 

2. temporary repairs rather than 

thorough jobs 

3. chronic behind-schedule of main- 

tenance department 
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1. allocation of priorities not in 
hands of operations 

5. understaffed maintenance crews 

6. paucity of standby equipment 

7. decisions to repair rather than 
replace machines 

8. substitutions in lieu of specifi- 


cations 

9. favoritism 

Approach: Friction is costly and 
needless. If it is impossible to find 
a completely objective executive to 
survey the situation, consideration 
should be given to using skilled out- 
side help. Traditional lines of auth- 
ority and operation sometimes persist 
in maintenance despite changes 
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in other parts of the plant. Cost 
fact-finding might help give per- 
spective to a revision of the mainten- 
ance department’s organization and 
budget. Understanding each other’s 
problems will smooth relationships. 
Methods of reporting and allocation 
of priorities might need review. 
Solution and prevention: Tempor- 
ary betterment can be obtained by 
having group meetings between fore- 
men and maintenance representa- 
tives. Blowing off steam and explan- 
ations will help clear the air. Per- 
manent improvement will come if 
maintenance is geared realistically to 
the needs of the operations depart- 


ments. Some method of hearing and 
acting on foremen’s grievances, as 
well as those from maintenance, 
should be set up with two-way re- 
porting of results. 

B. Lack of information; slowness 
of it when it does come down. 

“It’s embarrassing to find out from 
my men what’s going on in the front 
office .. .” 

“They ask me questions, and I 
feel like a dummy when I can’t give 
them the right answers. Have to run 
upstairs all the time. . .” 

Approach: If foremen are to 
function as representatives of man- 
agement, they must know manage- 
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ment’s side of every question pertain- 
ing to their duties and their people. 
Informed foremen are better fore- 
men. Speed is as essential as facts, 
a combination of both makes the 
best weapon against rumors. 


Solution and prevention: An opin- 
ion survey will reveal whether or not 
your foremen are getting information 
as often, and as fast, as they need 
it. Some information should be trans- 
mitted daily, some weekly, some at 
longer intervals. Responsibility should 
be assigned to someone for selection 
and dissemination of news items, he 
should see to it that all information 
flows down the line with greatest 
dispatch. 

C. The feeling of not being backed 
up. 

“I decide to discipline a man, and 
he knows he can reverse my decision 
by appealing higher-up.. .” 

“After I get everything laid out, 
the super comes along and turns it 
all around .. .” 

Approach: Cutting the ground out 
from under a foreman kills his de- 
sire to do a good job and spoils his 
position as leader. However, com- 
plaints localized in one or two depart- 
ments may indicate lack of human- 
relations techniques, or misunder- 
standings or lack of information on 
the part of the foreman. 

Solution and prevention: Fairness 
to worker and foreman alike must 
be maintained to keep loyalty of both. 
Someone not involved directly with 
foremen relationships with higher 
echelons should analyze these griev- 
ances and discuss them with the par- 
ties involved. Adjustments are usu- 
ally made on a personal basis. A 
watchful eye should be kept on re- 
currences of complaints to prevent 
more serious situations from develop- 
ing. 

D. Changes, changes, changes. 

“I get stop orders on jobs where I 
know and my men know that it 
costs more to stop than to finish up 

“It beats me. We had changes on 
one ticket three times in one shift, 
and we left it right where it was 
when we started up on it...” 

“They never tell me why, they just 
tell me to do it. My people make a 
joke out of it. ‘Hold your hats boys’, 
they yell, ‘Here we go again’... .” 

Approach: Someone must judge 
whether changes are justified, or 
whether the welter of commands and 
countercommands is the result of 
poor organization, planning, research 
information, hasty judgments, confu- 
sion or errant stupidity. Explanations 
go far in reconciling foremen and 
their people to what might appear 
to be senseless deviations from orig- 
inal instructions. 

Solution and prevention: Runback 
on some orders that have proved 
troublesome in production, charting 
the backtracking and detours through 
the plant. They can reveal the key 
spots where foul-ups occur, or they 
may be used to illustrate to person- 
nel of concerned departments what 
changes mean to costs and waste. Be- 
ginning at the top have every order 
or change include a brief “why”. 
Let members of the engineering de- 
partment, planning section or re- 
search division tell foremen their 
problems. 

E. Non-cooperative shifts and de- 
partments. 

“The third shift gets the dirty 
end of the stick, and there’s no brass 
around to straighten it out .. .” 

“We've got to get the stuff if we 
want to keep operating. They're 
supposed to bring it to us, but they 
never do...” 

Approach: Minor bottlenecks should 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





ENCORE 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 

Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





























Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


She 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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be cleared for greatest efficiency of 
operation. The faults may lie in meth- 
ods, but they frequently lie in person- 
alities. 

Solution and prevention: A trouble- 
shooter sensitive both to possible 
personal differences as well as prob- 
lems of materials handling and meth- 
ods cai: save the company time and 
money. Personality problems can 
most often be ironed out with the aid 
of supervision immediately above the 
foreman level. Chronic gripers may 
need individual attention. 

F. Housekeeping chores too great. 

“I sneak back in here on Satur- 
day afternoons and clean up like a 
porter...” 

“How can I get production if I 
pull men off the job to clean up?” 

“We've been overcrowded for years. 
No place to put stuff. Yet, they’re al- 
ways on my tail about housekeeping 


Approach: Good housekeeping is 
desirable and necessary, but is it 
creating problems that interfere with 
production, or adding pressure to 
foremen’s problems? Has the com- 
pany done all it could to make house- 
keeping easy in supplying racks, bins, 
storage space, easy-to-clean surfaces, 

Solution and prevention: Several 
companies have increased their cus- 
todial services and feel that it has 
been a step in the right direction. 
An analysis is necessary before action 
is taken, especially an analysis of how 
hard foremen are ridden by those in 
charge of housekeeping. Foremen 
usually have practical ideas of how 
the situation can be improved and 
their views should form the basis for 
improvement. 

Ill. Personal grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. By-passing the foreman. 

“The shop steward seems to be the 
big gun in this department. The super 
handles everything and I don’t know 
what happens afterward either .. .” 

“Engineers and time-study men go 
by me like I don’t exist, and can 
they screw up my production .. .” 

“They (company officials with vis- 
itors) come through here a dozen 
times a week. Sometimes they act 
like detectives hunting for a criminal, 
get my people all nervous. Sometimes 
they kid around with the girls until 
they get the whole line balled up. I 
don’t think they say ‘hello’ to me 
once out of 10 times, and they al- 
most never tell me what they’d like 
to see, or why...” 

Approach: The foreman’s natural 
concern about everything in his de- 
partment and his pride in it are 
things to be preserved. Normal cour- 
tesy should be observed. 

Solution and prevention: Since of- 
fenders are usually limited to higher- 
ups, pointed remarks at staff meet- 
ings may suffice. Department heads 
should instruct their personnel on 
the reasons why proper procedures 
should be maintained. Such instruc- 
tion should be part of indoctrination 
courses of new employees. 

B. Special privileges assumed. 

“T’ve got my hands full enforcing 
our ‘No Smoking’ rule. You should 
see the big-shots come in here smok- 
ing, or even lighting up after they 
get into the department. Makes it 
tough for me...” 

“A boy got killed in our freight 
elevator some years ago. Since then 
no passengers allowed; it means dis- 
charge for an operator to carry pas- 
sengers. Except, you know who? The 
president and most of the brass... 
they use them all the time. What are 
you going to do?” 

Approach, solution and prevention: 
Same as above, except who is going 
to tell the president? 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ uccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIN 


EST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
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DO YOU KNOW . ec e 2? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD OROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Fe 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... 


6,500,000 


Bushels 


Country and 
Terminal 


Storage 


io} [meld 


THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - 


PORTLAND 








passirg, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Too high humidity in the fermen- 
tation room will cause tiny drops of 
water to condense on the surface of 
the doughs making them sticky. 

2. Rope in bread is usually due to 
unsanitary conditions in the bake 
shop. 

3. When rolling out pie dough, the 
use of bread flour for dusting pur- 
poses is usually recommended. 

4. Excessively hard water will slow 
down the fermentation of a bread 
dough. 

5. Puff paste doughs as a rule con- 
tain 50% total fat based on the 
weight of the flour. 

6. When making boiled icings, the 
sugar, water and corn syrup are usu- 
ally boiled to about 340-342° F. 

7. The government standard for 
baking powder requires that it pro- 


duces at least 14% carbon dioxide 
gas. 
8. The flavor of canned apples 


which are flat or insipid can be im- 
proved by the addition of a little 
lemon juice. 

9. A high grade molasses contains 
about 60% total sugars. 

10. It is not a good practice to 
dissolve malt and yeast together in 
water when making bread doughs. 

11. Due to the high fat content in 
powdered whole milk, it’s keeping 
quality is better than that of pow- 
dered non fat milk solids. 

12. When changing from fresh to 
frozen yolks in making sponge cakes, 
they will beat up better when 4 
ounces of water is added to each 
quart of frozen yolks used. 

13. Cookie doughs made by mach- 
ine require more mixing after the 
flour is added than those mixed by 
hand. 

14. Rye flour should be aged more 
than 90 days in order to improve the 
flavor. 

15. On an average, the baking loss 
of bread is figured at about 8 to 10%. 

16. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 


times used instead of starch in pow- 
dered sugar to keep it from lumping. 
17. When too much baking powder 
is used in banana cakes, the cell 
structure will have a purplish hue. 
18. The best way to melt bitter 
chocolate is to place it in the oven 
at a temperature of about 375° F. 
19. Pistachio flavoring can be made 
by mixing together vanilla and al- 
mond extract. 
20. There are 463 grams in a pound, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISIN BOARD SETS 
BUDGET AT $541,000 

FRESNO — The California Raisin 
Advisory Board will operate during 
the 1953-54 crop year under a pre- 
liminary budget totaling $541,000. Of 
this amount 82% or $443,000 will be 
spent on advertising and trade pro- 
motion, 8% will be utilized in the 
administration of the program, in- 
cluding costs incurred by the bureau 
of markets of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 10% or 
slightly more than $53,000 remains 
as an unbudgeted reserve. The pre- 
liminary budget was adopted for rec- 
ommendation to the Director of Agri- 
culture at the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board meeting held recently 
in Fresno. 

Shipments of raisins to the trade 
in the U.S. and Canada during July 
totaled 7,702 tons, or 32 tons less 
than the same month a year ago. 
This was reported by Norman J. 
Katen, manager of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board, from inform- 
ation compiled by the Federal raisin 
administrative committee. 

Bulk movement was up 66 tons 
during the month while packaged 
shipments declined 98 tons. Total 
accumulative shipments for the 
10 month period, September through 
June, are 126,295 tons, or 414 tons 
over the similar period last season 
and well ahead of any year since 
1946. 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








AIB CONSUMER SERVICE—Here are the members of the consumer service 
staff of the American Institute of Baking. They are (left to right): Margaret 
Gibson, test kitchen home economist; Ruth Clarke, test kitchen supervisor; 
Margaret Delaney, nutritionist; Ellen H. Semrow, director, consumer service 
department; Mary K. Moore, director of publicity; and Helena M. Hunt, 
publicist. These are the women who, as a part of the Bakers of America 
Program operatien, produce the material reaching newspaper and magazine 
food editors, radio and TV editors, school teachers, nutritionists, home econ- 
omists and many others. 
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the aa eid v rin? ; wrow's a Dari variety of soft whit Speg Wheat 
—the kind that phodtines flour unequaled for whiteness, flavor and tender- 


ness of gluten, and capable of carrying a high ratio of sugar and shortening. 


In the area where this unique variety of wheat is produced, we operate 
more than 50 country stations from which we distribute clean, treated seed 
each spring. Late each summer, we receive the harvested crop. Thus, through 
a controlled program, purebred seed is planted year-after-year, thereby assur- 
ing us of a constant and uniform supply of this outstanding wheat which is 


used exclusively for the milling of our famous... 


PIKES PEAH sour 


Tee COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY § General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Progress Through Research 
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Where Research Lags, Industry Fails, AIB Speaker Claims 


Just short of three years ago I had 
the privilege of being present at the 
dedication of this new building of 
the American Institute of Baking. As 
a matter of fact, I spoke at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. that year, 1950, which took 


place at about the same time. It 
was appropriate that the keynote of 
the convention that year was “prog- 


ress through research.” This theme 


By George H. Coppers 


tied in well with the dedication of the 
institute. 

Every once in a while a conven- 
tion theme strikes a really significant 
note. Most of them are just so much 
eyewash. Like “Over the Top in 53” 
and “On to Victory in 53” — you 
know what I mean. But that year 
the bakers really hit it on the nose. 
The history of all industry has been 
a history of progress through re- 
search—and, I might add, failures 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S&S 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 











RED WING, MINNESOTA 








have been largely through lack of 
research. 

I shall not soon forget the con- 
vention that year. The dedication 
of the institute marked an important 
milestone in the progress of the bak- 
ing industry. Also, at that convention 
I got my notes mixed up and almost 
didn’t finish the keynote speech. I 
don’t remember whether your presi- 
rent, Howard Hunter, was there or 
not. If he was, I am surprised that 
he asked me here today. That was 
a very grueling experience. I felt a 
little better the other night when I 
saw the President of the U.S. get 
himself in the same fix. 

I said that the dedication of the 
institute marked an _ important 
milestone in the progress of the bak- 
ing industry. I felt that way because 
there was then and there still is 
much to be done in the improvement 
of our methods and our processes 
in this industry before we catch up 
with some of the younger industries. 
We are one of the oldest industries 
in the world, yet only recently have 
we come to look upon bakers as 
scientists rather than artists. You 
who are completing your courses now 
will not suffer from frustration. You 
will have no trouble finding worlds 


_to conquer. You are running right 


into a real challenge. 


Research Expenditure 

Since 1930 the total amount of ex- 
penditures for all forms of research 
in the U.S. has increased from about 
$150 million to well over a billion 
dollars annually. This includes all 
forms of research, in industry, in 
government departments and in uni- 
versities. And while medical research 
prolongs the life of people, industrial 
research shortens the life of things. 
That is to say, the result of re- 
search is the development of new 
and better and cheaper products. 
These replace the old ones. The rate 
of obsolescence increases in propor- 
tion to the increase in research. You 
are fortunate enough to complete 
your studies at a time when the pace 
is the fastest in all history and it is 
increasing. 


Research and the Baking Industry 


What does all this mean to you and 
to the baking industry? Simply this. 
We can be sure that things will be 
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different tomorrow. As long as the 
world continues to progress, change 
is as certain as death and taxes. And 
if our industry or our particular com- 
pany is to be in the picture tomorrow, 
we shall have to keep ourselves in 
shape so that we are adaptable to 
change. Essentially the quality that 
makes us adaptable to change is 
youth. And that is where you come 
in. A student regardless of his age is 
always young. 

In this matter of age, business 
bodies enjoy a striking advantage 
over humans. Years need not make 
them old. The youth or age of a hu- 
man body is, at least to some extent, 
affected by years. When the human 
body is old sudden changes, like cold 
weather, or cold water, or cold winds, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a talk de- 
livered by George H. Coppers at the 
commencement exercises of the 
American Institute of Baking last 
spring. Mr. Coppers is president of 
the National Biscuit Co. He began 
as an office boy with NBC in 1920. 
In following years he studied law 
while continuing a steady rise in the 
company he has headed since 1945, 
He is active in the projects and ac- 
tivities of various baking, banking 
and legal organizations. He lives in 
Englewood, N.J. 





are likely to kill it. When it is young 
it can stand those changes. A busi- 
ness body can remain young indefin- 
itely, it can stay healthy and profit- 
able indefinitely, if it takes, far 
enough in advance, the steps that will 
keep it agile and adaptable to change. 
Here again is where you come in. 
You and the institute. Because the 
most important steps that any busi- 
ness can take in the process of keep- 
ing young, agile and adaptable to 
change are along the lines of re- 
search. 


Research—a State of Mind 


Dr. Kettering said that research is 
a high-hat word that scares a lot of 
people but it shouldn’t. It is nothing 
but a state of mind. It is a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change. 
It is going out and looking for change 
instead of waiting for it to happen. 
For us practical people in the baking 
business it is an effort to do things 
better, an effort to stay young, an 
effort to see to it that we have for 
sale the products the consumer will 
want to buy tomorrow. It is a “to- 
morrow” rather than a “yesterday” 
type of mind. 

Research is a manifestation of dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are. 
When the management of a business 
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supplies the four corners of the world with top-quality flour from the center of 
America’s great wheat belt. People the world over are reaping the benefits of the 
carefully processed flour that has given The Kansas Milling Company their world- 


wide reputation as top-quality millers. 


The Kansas Milling Company « Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Baking is a big business. There is a 


lot of capital investment behind every 
loaf on the market today. So, it is 
wise for a baker to protect that invest- 
ment by extra care in the quality of 
his bread. Thoughtful bakers who 
realize this are the best customers of 
RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 
them that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top, day after day without fail. 
Try a RODNEY brand and you will, 


as so many bakers do, standardize on 























these superb flours. 
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George H. Coppers 


is no longer dissatisfied, when it be- 
gins to feel complacent, when it no 
longer worries about the future, when 
it no longer spends any sleepless 
nights, when it becomes sleek and fat 
and comfortable—that is the time to 
sell it short. Julius Caesar said that 
he liked to have about him sleek 
men—men who sleep a’nights. Yon 
Cassius had a lean and hungry look. 
That type of man is dangerous. What 
business needs is more of the rest- 
less, lean and hungry-looking dan- 
gerous type. 

Research is a gamble and an adven- 
ture, both for the same reason. You 
never know when you start where 
you are going to come out. Frequent- 
ly you come up with something you 
weren’t expecting to find. Of one 
thing you may be sure. No research 
project was ever completely unsuc- 
cessful. Some knowledge is always 
turned up along the route even 
though the ultimate goal of the proj- 
ect is not reached. Also, one discov- 
ery often leads to another or at least 
points out the need for another. 

Dr. Kettering, probably the great- 
est researcher of our times, tells the 
story of two of his boys who were 
working to discover a universal sol- 
vent. They were working in a small 
shop beside the road and a farmer, 
whose car had broken down, came in 
to use the telephone. Noticing all 
the complicated apparatus the farm- 
er asked the boys what they were 
doing. The boys said “We are work- 
ing on a universal solvent.” ‘“What’s 
that?” asked the farmer. “It’s a 
substance that will dissolve anything” 
said the young scientists. “What are 
you going to keep it in?” asked the 
farmer. 

My background is not scientific and 
when I find myself up here talking 
about research I am reminded of the 
great scientist who was observing the 
heavens through a very large and 
complicated telescope. An admiring 
group of young students were stand- 
ing around him in a circle. Finally 
the great man said, “I think it is 
going to rain.” A breathless young 
student asked, “Why do you think 
so, professor?’’ The professor said 
“Because my feet hurt.” My back- 
ground is not scientific, but I do try 
to be practical. I want very much for 
this industry and my company to be 
in the picture tomorrow. 


Three Courses for Research 
Research in our industry takes 
roughly three courses. Product re- 
search which is a quest for new and 
better products, mechanical research 
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which is aimed at the development of 
new and more efficient processes and 
market research which is an effort to 
discover what sort of products the 
people want or what they like best. 
If I may use my own company for 
a moment just by way of illustration. 
A few years ago we built a modern 
food laboratory complete with a small 
band oven. We built up the labora- 
tory staff from five to more than fifty 
in a very few years and when we 
have found the qualified men we need 
it will be much larger than that. Not 
that I think that this is large, even 
for the food business. I cite it merely 
to indicate how our thinking about 


the importance of Research has 
changed in a very few years. Just a 
few years ago a laboratory to us was 
merely a place to test the quality of 
raw materials. We now look upon it 
as the birthplace for new products 
and for new uses of raw materials. 

It is hard to compare the relative 
value of different types of research 
but in the baking business I would 
put a very high value on mechanical 
research. I say this because I believe 
that there is more room for improve- 
ment along this line in our industry 
than in many others. This may be 
a way of saying that up to now we 
have not progressed as far as we 
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might have. Well, I think that is 
true. And for you that is good. As I 
said before, you will not run out of 
worlds to conquer. 

Again if you will pardon me for 
using my own company as an illustra- 
tion. A few years ago we set up in 
our engineering department a mech- 
anical development division. The sole 
responsibility of this group is to im- 
prove our mechanical processes, prin- 
cipally by the development of new 
machinery. The theory of this proj- 
ect is that if you expect to get some- 
thing done you must pinpoint the re- 
sponsibility for it. If you depend on 
your regular engineers, with their 
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duties of building and main- 
tenance, to engage in research looking 
toward the development of new ma- 
chinery you are likely to be disap- 
pointed. It is true that all or most 
ideas have come from that source in 
the past, but I say that the ideas 
haven't come fast enough and our 
progress hasn’t been as fast as it 


should have been. This is not the 
fault of the engineers. They just 
haven't had the time 


Fresh Minds 


In all types of research new blood 
and fresh minds are most important. 
Those of us who have been too close 
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to our problems for too long become 
too expert on what cannot be done. 
What we need is more young people 
who don’t know about all these things 
that can’t be done. 

My company is largely engaged in 
the production of biscuit and crack- 
ers. For years in our industry we 
knew that we could not pack Saltine 
type crackers automatically. We 
knew that the product was too fragile 
to be packed by machines. Well, some 
of the young fellows in this mechani- 
cal development division that I have 
just told you about didn’t know that. 
So they produced a machine that 
would do the trick and we are now 


HITE BREAD 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


20 North Wacker Drive 


packing our Premium Saltines auto- 
matically. 

Somebody defined research, par- 
ticularly applied research such as we 
in industry engage in, as the job of 
finding out today what we will be 
making tomorrow when the public 
has lost its taste for our present line. 
The job of market research is to find 
out what the public wants today and 
if possible what they are going to 
want tomorrow. This is not by any 
means an exact science. You all know 
that test panels and surveys are not 
infallible. They require careful plan- 
ning and careful interpretation or 
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they will come up with the wrong 
answer. 

A group made a survey of men’s 
and women’s colleges. They found 
that the average Princeton graduate. 
10 years out of college, had three 
children. On the other hand, the ay. 
erage Vassar graduate, 10 years out 
of college, had two. From this they 
concluded that men have more chil- 
dren than women do. 

With all its faults, however, we 
are better off with our market re. 
search technique of today than we 
were before we had any. I well re. 
member a time in my company when 
a bunch of fellows called a marketing 
committee met once a week, smoked 
cigars until the air in the room would 
choke you, and, while in this pleasant 
state of near-asphyxiation, tasted new 
products, ours and competitors’, to 
decide whether the housewife would 
like them. They usually decided she 
wouldn't. 

Curiosity 

I said that dissatisfaction with 
things as they are is the basis of all 
research. That and curiosity. Dissat- 
isfaction and curiosity are youthful 
traits. Here again is where you come 
in. A student is always young. 

I hope your curiosity gets you 
further than it did the little boy who 
was riding in a bus with his father 
who was busy reading a newspaper. 
They passed a statue of a man ona 
horse and the little boy said, “Daddy, 
who is that man on the horse?” His 
father shrugged and went on reading. 
Soon they passed the public library 
and the boy asked again, “Daddy, 
what is that building?’’ The father 
said he didn’t know. They came to 
Grant’s tomb same thing. Finally 
the little boy said, “Daddy, am I an- 
noying you?” The father said “Cer- 
tainly not. How do you expect to 
learn anything if you don’t ask ques- 
tions ?” 

Young people are more dissatisfied 
with the present and more curious 
about the future than older people 
This is perhaps natural. Young peo- 
ple have a longer future to be curious 
about. And the conditions of the 
present are not usually of their mak- 
ing so they have no reason necessar- 
ily to be satisfied with them. 


Youth 

I believe that top-management to- 
day realizes that if our businesses are 
to be kept young, agile, curious and 
adaptable to change, the motive pow- 
er, the drive, must come from the 
bottom. Business organizations are 
like plants. They get their nourish- 
ment from the roots. They grow from 
the bottom up or they dry up and 
blow away. So with a business. If the 
fellows down the line start keeping 
their necks in the business will dry 
up and blow away. So it is not enough 
for you young fellows to be dissatis- 
fied and curious. You must make your 
dissatisfaction and curiosity felt. 
When we were little boys we used to 
thrill to the story of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade. Theirs not to rea- 
son why, theirs but to do and die. 
And so they rode into the valley of 
death. That was really very stupid. 
Somebody should have told the head- 
man that he had gotten his signals 
mixed. Blind loyalty, like blind any- 
thing else, is no good. We do much 
better with our eyes open. 


Summary 

And so to summarize briefly: 

1. The progress of industry runs 
hand in hand with the progress of 
research. Where research languishes, 
industry dies. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of RCA, said 
that a little while ago. 

2. Research is the result of dissat- 
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isfaction and curiosity and these are 
youthful traits. Business needs the 
lissatisfaction and the curiosity of 
youth. That dissatisfaction and cur- 
iosity of youth must find its way up 
ind make itself felt at the top level 
ot management. 

3. A student is always young. 

1. We must realize that the form 
of organization chart that we are ac- 
customed to look at presents a mis- 
leading picture of how a good organ- 
ization really works. We see the presi- 
dent sitting on the top, the vice presi- 
dents in a line under him and so on 
down to the fellows who do the work. 


It appears that the flow is from the 
top down. I suppose we think of the 
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law of gravity controlling the situa- 
tion. Actually, the situation is the 
reverse. If it is the law of gravity 
that misleads us, we should turn the 
chart upside down. The growth, the 
ideas, the drive, should be coming 
from the bottom up. 

5. And finally, let us not become too 
certain about too many things too 
early in our lives. Let us not be too 
anxious to get everything settled in 
our minds. Let us have the courage to 
doubt and keep looking for a better 
way through research. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. C. MUIR PROMOTED 








NEW YORK—Alexander C. Muir 


has been appointed manager of the 


research and statistics department of 
B. W. Dyer & Co. Mr. Muir served 
as assistant manager of the depart- 
ment for more than five years under 
the late Milton L. Huber. Before 
coming with B. W. Dyer & Company, 
Mr. Muir was a research statistician 
for 15 years with Standard & Poor’s 
Corp. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION OCT. 18-20 


SILVERDALE, PA.— Ralph Ken- 
nedy, president of the National Pret- 
zel Bakers Institute, has announced 
that the annual convention of pretzel 
bakers will be held Oct. 18-20 in the 
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The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, a service publi- 
cation of THE AMERI- 
CAN BAKER, contains 
causes and remedies for 
the problems that arise in 
bakeshop production. 
Compiled by Adrian J. 
Vander Voort, Technical 
Editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN BAKER, The Bake- 
shop Trouble Shooter has 
a retail value of $1.00. 





The Bakeshop Formula 
Book, another service 
publication of THE 
AMERICAN BAKER, 
lists formulas for a large 
variety and high quality 
of cakes and pastries. 
Written by THE AMER- 
ICAN BAKER’S Techni- 
cal Editor, The Bakeshop 
Formula Book serves as a 
valuable tool with which 
bakers can increase cake 
and pastry sales. Single 
copy price is $1.00. 
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Women Will Buy 
“Just Because” 


OTTAWA—Researchers have 
come up with a variety of rea- 
sons why women buy. But one 
prominent retailer has his own 
reasons and they were import- 
ant enough for W. R. Walton, 
Jr., president of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, to re- 
veal to a meeting of the Can- 
adian Dietic Assn. here. Rea- 
sons why women buy, this mer- 
chant says, are: Because hubby 
says they mustn’t. Because no- 
body has one like it. Because 
everybody has one. Because it 
makes them look thin. Because 
it’s imported—it must be good. 
Because it’s going to be scarce. 
Because it’s pretty. Because it’s 
a bargain. Just because. 











Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, NJ. 

A feature of the meeting will be 
a six month report by Robert Knox, 
New York public relations director, 
on the publicity program of the in- 
stitute. Its purpose is to tell the 
consumer how pretzels can be com- 
bined with other foods to make them 
a regular feature at meal time. 

Mr. Kennedy points out that this 
year’s convention will be a “work- 
shop” with panel discussions cover- 
ing all phases of pretzel baking. “A 
better pretzel is always the aim of 
every progressive pretzel baker,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “and the Institute is 
doing everything possible to help its 
members produce the best pretzel 
possible.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERBERT GROSS PROMOTED 


LOUISVILLE — Herbert Gross, 
sales supervisor at the Strietmann 
Biscuit Co. here has been named di- 
vision manager at Bluefield, Va. He 
will have charge of sales, distribution 
and warehousing in four states. 














Fred N. Symes 


JOINS AMF—Fred N. Symes has 
joined American Machine & Foundry 
Co. as western Canadian sales rep- 
resentative of AMF’s bakery division, 
it has been announced by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president. A. former major in the Can- 
adian Army with more than 20 years 
experience in the baking industry, 
Mr. Symes will make his headquart- 
ers in Vancouver, B.C. All spare parts 
and service for western Canada will 
continue to be furnished out of AMF’s 
west coast service depot in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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INTERSTATE DISPAY—This photo-montage, incorporating 23 views, is the 
final decorative touch in the new western division offices of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Los Angeles. This montage is in the reception room. Principal pieces of 
equipment used in bread production are combined with the Interstate trade 
names to present a synthesis of the operations of the western division. Brand 
names represented are Weber’s Log Cabin, and Four-S breads and Dolly 


Madison cakes, 





ARBA Points to °54 Meeting 


* * * * * 
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Thie Editorial Outlines °53 Progress 


CINCINNATI Encouraged by a 
highly successful 1953 convention, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
are making strides toward staging 
one that promises to show even 
“more in '54.” That’s the opinion of 
William F. Thie, ARBA president, as 
expressed in a guest editorial written 
for the latest issue of Vitality News, 
publication of General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Thie reminds retail bakers of 
the benefits derived from being “part- 
ners in progress and profit’ and that 
is the title he selected for his guest 
editorial. Here it is in full: 

That retail bakers are definitely 
marching forward was evidenced by 
the large attendance, nearly 2,500 
registrations, and the genuine spirit 
of enthusiasm which prevailed at the 
recent ARBA Convention & Exhibi- 
tion in the Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis. This not only represents faith 
and confidence for future growth and 
progress but it also indicates a tre- 
mendous interest in the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America as the ad- 
dition of some 300 new members. 
added during the past 60 days, will 
further testify. 

Encouraging, too, was the interest 
and participation of a fine group of 
young men in one of the convention 
sessions. They planned the session, 
organized end conducted it like vet- 
erans. They, as retail bakery owners 
and operators, told us how they feel 
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about the future and gladdened the 
hearts of the oldsters in the audience 
with their considerable understand- 
ing of problems and practical recom- 
mendations they offered for sur- 
mounting them. 

Contributing greatly to the over- 
all spirit of this successful conven- 
tion were the business sessions the 
women organized and executed so 
splendidly. Wife, mother, sister or 
daughter—the women are powerful 
arms which constantly contribute to 
the success of a vast majority of re- 
tail bakeries. To forego social fea- 
tures for intensive business sessions 
as the women did at this convention 
is just another indication of the pre- 
vailing spirit of progress and confi- 
dence in the retail branch of our 
industry. 

This spirit must continue—it must 
be utilized fully to mold ourselves 
into a powerful unit. Once united we 
can accelerate our action to impress 
upon Mrs. Homemaker, Everywhere, 
U. S. A., that we deserve her respect 
and confidence. How do we do it? Sell 
hard the fine products we make in 
the stores we operate; point up the 
character and quality of our prod- 
ucts, the fine wholesome ingredients 
we use and the skilled workmanship 
employed; cooperate with our fellow 
bakers at the local and state levels, 
remembering always that we are 
partners, not competitors; and last, 
but by no means least, support the 
retail branch at the national level by 
becoming a member of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. This will 
result in a strong united association 
geared for accomplishments which 
will attain the goals impossible for 
us to reach as individuals regardless 
of how rugged we are. 

May we count you as a partner— 
you're cordially invited to join the 
ranks of partners in progress and 
profit in ARBA. 


Vas You Efer in Zinzinnati? We 


are looking forward to meeting you 
and your family in 1954. We'll show 
you more in ’54. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward’s Pittsburgh 
Plant Gets Tribute 


PITTSBURGH—A half century of 
progress in Pittsburgh and the Pitts- 
burgh plant manager’s 49 years with 
the company were the occasion of a 








festive dinner and program given by 
the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
recently. 

It was in 1903 when Ward Baking 
Co. built what was then one of the 
country’s most modern bakeries in 
Pittsburgh. It was the year that the 
firm abandoned the old hand methods 
and imported machinery from Eng- 
land which made 700 loaves an hour. 

Harry W. Cramer, present plant 
manager, who started with Ward 49 
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years ago, has assisted in the growth 
of his branch to where it now pro- 
duces 10,000 loaves an hour. 

Paying tribute to Mr. Cramer was 
Ward’s president, Edward A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh Mayor David L. 
Lawrence and other civic officials. 

Ward’s Pittsburgh branch, it is 
said, was the first to produce enriched 
bread in the U. S. and in 1904 first 
used billboard advertising for bakery 
products. 





Planes to Pie 





New Electronie Instrument 
Reeords Dough Consistency 


MINNEAPOLIS — Electronic in- 
struments, usually associated with 
such industries as aviation and muni- 
tions, have found their place in the 
baking field, claims the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Dough mix- 
ing can now be controlled by elec- 
tronic instruments which measure 
and record the proper end point in 
dough consistency, the firm states. 

Dough mixing problems, such as 
the necessary changes in mix time 
and often in formulas, are common 
to every baker. While the Minneapolis 
company points out that the usual 
laboratory methods of testing each 
new lot of flour and test mixing are 
reliable, they are “time-consuming 
and lack scientific exactness.” 

Graph 

Through the use of special indus- 
trial instruments recently developed 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s industri- 
al division it is now possible to make 
a graph of dough consistency so that 
the point of maximum consistency 
can be determined by looking at the 
chart record. The essence of the 
operation lies in the fact that mixer 
motor load is directly related to the 
consistency of the dough being mixed. 
A specially designed power-metering 
“ElectroniK” strip chart potentiom- 
eter is utilized to measure the pow- 
er being consumed by the mixer 
motor and produce a graphic record 
of consistency build up. 

This dough consistency is recorded 
in the form of a curve on a chart 
which the baker can easily learn to 


interpret according to its shape and 
direction. Mixing can then be stopped 
at the desired point. The operator is 
also able to make immediate adjust- 
ments in the dough formula or in the 
mixing time to compensate for 


changes in a new batch of flour. The 
curve also shows the number of mixes 
in a given time, the time of loading, 
mixing and emptying, and the time 
between batches, 








CONSISTENCY — Dough mixture 
consistency is recorded on this instru- 
ment designed by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The elec- 
tronic recorder indicates the power 
required to break the dough free of 
the mixer arms as the properly mixed 
dough is discharged. 





OVEN RECORDS—A section of the master instrument panel at a bakery in 
Miami, Fla., shows the multi-point ElectroniK potentiometer at top center 
which records temperature of each of four oven zones. The recording tacho- 
meter at bottom center records and indicates speed of the oven in minutes 
of baking time. The electronic devices were devised by the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
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ey ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
| minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





| 
complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Lang’s Bakery, Morris, Minn., has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lang to Robert Norman. 


Strand Baking Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, recently was the subject of a 
full page spread in the Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Times-Republican. Eight pic- 
tures told the story of bread-making 
in the bakery’s modern plant. Clar- 


ence E. Cramer owns the bakery and 
Rudy Vajgert is executive vice presi- 
dent. 


* 
Russell and Joyce Lichtenwalter 
are the new owners of the City 


Bakery, Lexington, Neb. 
e 


Leo M. Hollingsworth has been 
named to succeed Walter R. Atwood 


as Milwaukee district sales manager 
of Omar, Inc. Mr. Hollingsworth was 
formerly assistant sales manager for 
Omar at Indianapolis. 
+ 

Hoheisel’s Bakery, Norway, Mich., 
has been sold by Paul Hoheisel to 
Richard Anderson, an employee of 
the bakery for the past seven years. 
Mr. Hoheisel, a son of the bakery’s 
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founder, John Hoheisel, has retired. 
The bakery opened 50 years ago. 
8 


Erwin R. Nitz, formerly retail sales 
supervisor at Milwaukee, has been 
named branch manager for Omar, 
Inc., at Anderson, Ind. 

a 


Orval Larson, Larson Bakery, 
Wenatchee, Wash., has filed a suit 
for $8,412.02 damages against the 
Wenatchee Gas Co. Mr. Larson 
charges the company is responsible 
for a gas explosion which occurred in 
1952. He claims that the gas com- 
pany sold him a defective oven and 
failed to properly adjust it. 

& 


N. J. Schmidt, identified in the 
Milwaukee retail bakery scene for 
the past 30 years, has sold his shop 
at 2243 South Muskego Ave. and is 
temporarily retiring from active busi- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt operated 
the Muskego Ave. shop for 25 years. 
Mr. Schmidt has served as president 
and secretary of the Milwaukee Re- 
tail Bakers: Assn. and was elected 
vice president this year. The Schmidt 
shop has been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester R. Ulatowski. 

. 


W. Clark Evans has been elected 
president of Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. J. B. Carr 
continues as chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer. 

a 


A spokesman for 25 Greater Boston 
bakers protested to Gov. Herter that 
enforcement of the Sunday Blue Law 
is hurting their business. “The bak- 
ing industry is more vital to the pub- 
lic on Sunday than taverns and bars,” 
declared Frank Argus, proprietor of 
the Argus Bakery. 

& 


Topp’s Bakery, White Plains, N. Y., 
recently installed a 176-pan, 8-door 
freezer. 



































































John Krosschell has purchased 
Harold’s Pastry Shop, Lake Park, 
Iowa. 


Ferguson’s Bakery, Ames, Iowa, 
held open house and served free cof- 
fee and pastries to celebrate the 
opening of its new shop. 

* 


Elmer’s Bakery, La Moure, N. D., 
is expected to open about Oct. 1, ac- 
cording to Elmer Kuch, owner. A new 
building is under construction. 

* 


Pan-O-Gold Bread Co. is construct- 
ing a $20,000 warehouse and office at 
Madison, S. D. 

é 

Trausch Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
is building an addition to its plant, 
according to John Mohr, manager. 
New equipment is also being added 
by the firm. 

+ 


Teddy’s Pastry Shop has been 
opened by Al Teddy in Great Falls, 
Mont. Bill Burris is the head baker. 

* 


Shirley and John Krysan are now 
operating the Quality Bakery, 
Marengo, Iowa. 


An explosion caused minor damage 
at the Barney Baron & Sons Food 
Store, Sioux City, Iowa. 

e 

John S. Littlejohn has been named 
sales manager of the bread and cake 
division of the Perfection Biscuit Co. 
Fort Wayne, according to H. L. Popp, 
president. He succeeds John F. Kroe- 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


‘Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake areleLs 
and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


—cracker 


CRACKER KING sponge flour 


: wheat graham 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft Piel me 


PASTRY KIN G—!low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


on -_ "rR . “OLD TIMES” 
ROCK RIVER” *°BLODGETT’S” RYE wecxwitsr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * | 














mer, who resigned. Mr. Littlejohn 
has been with the company since 1940 
as advertising manager. 

* 


Construction is being completed on 
the new building to house the Quality 
Bakery, Albuquerque. 

e 


Bill Breenfield has reopened the 
Bowman (N. D.) Bakery. 
e 
Bank deposits totaling $379 were 
stolen from his bakery truck, re- 
ported the driver, Bill Goodin, Las 
Cruces, N. M. 
oJ 


Lester M. Lund is the new owner 
of the Sanitary Bakery, Blue Earth, 
Minn. Operating it are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Wooldridge. 


Richard Israel, a baker at the Lor- 
ing Home Bakery, Minneapolis, was 
injured in an explosion which caused 
about $2,000 in damages to equip- 
ment in the bakery. 

we 


“Miss Sunbeam of the Black Hills 
for 1953” is Alice Jean Elder, 3% 
years old, Rapid City, S. D. Swander’s 
Sunbeam Bakery will sponsor her in 
the U. S. contest. 


A business name has been filed for 
the Anzio Pizza Baking Co., Buffalo, 
by Robert A. Rocchio. 

0 

John E. Johnson has_ reopened 
the Community Bakery in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

2) 


The Eureka Ozark Foods Co. 
Eureka Springs, Ark., has gone into 
production at its new bunny pie plant 
in that city, producing 2,000 pies a 
day. 

e 

At Chelan, Wash., Bob’s Home 
Bakery is in operation under the new 
management of Robert Danilson. 

@ 

Featuring middle European special- 
ties, Balint and Julianna Dusz have 
opened their new bakery in the 
Burien district of Seattle. 

3 


Scott Lindsay is the new owner of 
of the Home Bakery, Chewelah, 
Wash., formerly owned by H. C. 
Burke. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burt have 
taken over the City Bakery, Florence, 
Ore., formerly owned by Elsworth 
Halsey. 

fe 

The National Biscuit Co. has 
moved K. C. Wojahn from the Salt 
Lake office to become sales branch 
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manager in the Portland, Ore., area. 
Mr. Wojahn replaces Ben Aspergren, 
who is moving to a similar post in 
Fresno, Cal. 

ae 


Claussen’s Bakery, Inc., plans to 
build a $20,000 all-steel warehouse on 
the company’s property at 1587 Broad 
St., Augusta, Ga. The new storage 
structure will be 60x128 ft. 

« 

A business name has been filed for 
the Russo Bakery, Buffalo, by Bene- 
detto Russo and Angelo N. Russo. 

* 

For making a 21-year record for 
safe driving, W. F. Behrensen was 
awarded a diamond pin by the Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

* 

Jonesy’s Snack Bar & Pastry Shop 
is a new bakery opened by Ernest 
Jones in Miami. 


After operating Coleman's Bakery, 
Melbourne, Fla., for the past 14 
years, Harold L. Coleman has sold 
out to Thomas Jones and Charles 
Fineisen. 

e 

Wonder Bakeries has announced 
plans for erection of an addition to 
its plant in Utica, N. ¥. James Well- 
ington, manager in Utica, said work 
will begin in September. It ‘will aug- 
ment ofiice <p2ce and provide better 
loading facilities. 

° 

Tastee Donut Shop, Providence, 
R. I., has been registered as owned 
by the Donut Shop, Inc., with Peter 
Lakos as secretary. 

a 

Lydia F. King has started the Oak 

Hill Bakery in Providence, R. I. 
+ 


Cake Box Bakeries, Inc., Kansas 
City, is building a structure to house 
its fifth retail store, a bakery and its 
general offices, with 11,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

* 

Kielb’s Quality Bakeshop, Harrison, 
N. J., has recently installed a fifth 
deep freezer and now has a total 
freezing capacity of 528 pans. The 
shop is operated by Eddie Kielb. 

& 

Leite Bros. Pastry Shop is a new 
shop recently opened at Milford, 
Mass. 

* 


A 10-door, 220-pan freezer has been 
installed in the Butter Krisp Bakery, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

* 


The Gelinas Bros. Bakery, Man- 
chester, N. H., has been sold to David 
Lamontague, proprietor of the Red 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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CORN SPECIALTIES 




















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
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References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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THE BAKESHOP 
FORMULA BOOK \ 


votumE TWO Wh 


BREADS, ROLLS and COOKIES | 


*« WW 


By 


A.). VANDER vooRT 
Technical Editor of 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
| and Heed of the 
GUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The second volume of The Bakeshop Formula Book 
is ready — BREADS, ROLLS and COOKIES — a 
companion volume to the highly successful Formula 
Book on Cakes and Pastries. 


Other Service Publications of 
THE AMERICAN BAKER: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort For several years bakers throughout the country 
One of the classic publications for the have found that The Bakeshop Formula Book, a service 
baker, pees an expert in a om publication of The American Baker, gathers into its 
now in its third printing. An invaluable : 
eh Sa titties undlidlinn suchinian dmaet pages the pick of tested, successful formulas sure to 
as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 brighten up the showcase and cash register. 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK (Vol. 1) Be one of the first to go after new business with the 
—CAKES AND PASTRIES best of A. J. Vander Voort’s formulas on breads and 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and cookies. Price, one dollar. 


a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and 
pastries with which the baker can increase 
sales and improve his product’s quality. 
$1.00 








The American Baker, 
118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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[] Payment is enclosed 


Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of the Bakeshop Formula 
Book—Breads, Rolls and Cookies, at $1 each. 
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Arrow Restaurant in that city. The 
plant will be used to bake pastries 
for the restaurant which lost its 
central baking department in a re- 
‘ent $100,000 fire. 

3 

Colony Bakeshop, Breton Woods, 
N. J., recently installed a new mixer 
and other shop equipment. 

: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Krum re- 
cently opened the Bay Colony Bakery, 
Whitefish Bay, Wis., and all new 
equipment has been installed. 

@ 

Fendler’s Bakery, Searsdale, N. Y., 
is installing a second deep freeze unit. 
e 

The 25th anniversary of Russell 
Willenborg as president of Shur-Good 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, was observed 
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with a dinner at Hotel Alms at which 
he was presented with a plaque by 
the firm’s 60 employees. 
om 

Michael J. Colacurcio, production 
manager, Strietmann Biscuit Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected president 
of the Engineering Society of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Several hundred bakers in the Cin- 
cinnati area and their families en- 
joyed an annual picnic at Ludlow, 
Ky. Entertainment, sports contests 
and a chicken dinner were the high- 
lights. 

9% 

Two northern Kentucky bakers re- 
cently installed new equipment—La- 
tonia Bakery, Covington, operated by 
Charles Petty, and the Fairfield 


Bakery, Bellevue, owned by John 
Kayser. 


a 

Joseph Fernando has opened Joe’s 
Bakery, Pompano Beach, Fla. He was 
formerly employed by the Jacques 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach. 

* 

Opened three years ago by Joseph 
G. Niebauer, the Lakewood Pastry 
Shop has moved to a new location 
at 3437 W. Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 

A new branch store has been opened 
by the Peter Pulakos Bakery in the 
G. Daniel Baldwin Building, Erie, 
Pa., according to Milton Pulakos. 

S 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Berry, who 
for the past two years managed 
Peggy’s Pastries in Buffington, Ind., 
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have resigned. Mr. and Mrs. Eldin 
Taylor will succeed them. 
8 


Gaines M. Wright has been pro. 
moted to assistant general sales man 
ager at Gase Baking Co., Saginaw 
Mich. Mr. Wright has been associated 
with the company since 1936. 


James R. Greenlee has been ap. 
pointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of general Manager of the 
Golden Crust Bakers, Chico, Cal, 
Charles DeWitt, sales manager, wij! 
supervise sales and distribution. 

2 

The Portairs Cake Shop has been 
opened by D. E. Wilkins, Sr., in the 
new Portairs Shopping Center, Ayers 
St., Corpus Christi. 

e 


Maltzman Bakeries is adding a 10- 
door freezer, a new oven and other 
equipment and are combining the'r 
Jackson Ave. plant with the present 
Third St. plant in Jersey City, N. J 

es 


The storehouse of Davidson Bak. 
eries, Chicago, was almost completely 
demolished in a fire which caused an 
estimated damage of $50,000. 

* 

The Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has announced 
plans for the construction of a two- 
story addition to its present plant 
which will contain 33,000 sq. ft. of 
additional office and production space. 

* 

The Nickles Bakery Co., recent 
purchasers of the Lehman Bakery 
equipment at New London, Ohio, is 
building a $40,000 building for a 
garage, offices and store. 

o 

Harold L. Coleman, who has oper- 
ated Coleman’s Bakery, Melbourne, 
Fila., for the past 14 years, has sold 
the bakery to Mr. and Mrs. Thomzs 
Jones and Mr. and Mrs. Fineisen. 

we 

The Owen Bakery has been opened 
on East St., Bristol, Vt., under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Owen. 
a7 


Phillip R. Essex, owner of Sap’s 
Bakery, Columbus, Ind., reports that 
operations at his bakery will be re- 
sumed as quickly as fire damage c2n 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
—jan— 








_ = bread can’t fail to win approval when its 
made from AMERICAN FLOURS, which have all of the 
advantages of superior wheat, large grain storage space, top- 
notch milling facilities and a skillful organization devoted to the 


ideal of the very best in quality. These flours are as modern as 
the newest planes that fly. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
wsiaiiae erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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be repaired. Fire at the bakery re- in 1912 has gone out of business. Morris Ave., formerly the Browns- 
cently caused damage estimated at John Rechis served as manager and field Bakery. 
over $75,000. Hyman Sherman was the owner. 
J «* A new bake shop has been opened 


Gene Payant has opened a s 
shop, Gene’s Bakery, in Provincetown, ‘rom Camp 


Mass. to 105 Waterman Ave., 


° idence, R. I. 


Charles Gruber, Madison, N. J., 
has built a new bakeshop 


stalled in the 
‘ P Pa ccnic 
The Greaseless Doughnut Shop has___ Plant, Passaic, 


opened at Southbridge, Mass. 


Allen’s Cake Box, Inc., 


retail Bess’ Pastry 


Shoppe has moved 
Providence, 


e 


The Modern Grade A Baking Co., N. J., Allen Graessle, I ; 
Garfield, N.J., which was established adding another self-service bakery at cently sustained a $6,500 fire loss. 


by Henry’s Bakery at 217 Hoffman 
R. I St., Elmira, N. Y. 
. a ° 
Prov- 
om The Cake Box Bakery and Cottage 
Dinette have been opened as a joint 
operation at Main St. and Bedford 


A new 10-door freezer has been in- St. Johnstown, Pa. 
Garfield Baking Co. 
N. J. 


Henry’s Bakery has opened a new 
store at Elmira, N. Y 
Elizabeth, ye 


proprietor, is Militzer’s Bakery, Milwaukee, re- 
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SAPPHIRE FLOURS 3 
constantly awailable fs you from 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 





UT SAPPHIRE 


PROTEIN 


12.50 





Nita SAPPHIRE 


12.00 





SAPPHIRE 





11.40 








You can choose from such flours as these, or have others 
milled to your own specifications for protein and ash. 





PROTEIN 


ASH PROTEIN 





SUPER 

Super Sapphire 
Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


12.50 
12.70 
15.50 


MELLOW 


Mellow Sapphire 11.40 
Mellow Judith 11.75 


DAKOTANA 








REGULAR 
Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 

King Grizzly Clear 








12.00 
12.25 
14.80 





Dakotana high-gluten | 15.00 
WHOLE WHEAT 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 15.10 




















Si" Montana Flour 
YAU Mm oy any oxelany 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA @ EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 28 











1. True. The high humidity will 
also cause the doughs to ferment 
more rapidly. 

2. False. While cleanliness in the 
bakery is a good attribute, it will 
not prevent rope development in 
bread. Rope organism may be brought 
into the shop through various _in- 
gredients. 

3. False. A soft wheat flour should 
be used. Bread flour, due to its high- 
er protein content, would cause the 
scrap dough or trimmings to toughen. 

4. True. Excessively hard water re- 
tards the progress of fermentation 
by toughening the gluten in the 
dough too readily. A certain degree 
of hardness is desirable as some 
mineral salts tend to strengthen the 
gluten. 

5. False. As a rule, they will con- 
tain from 90-100% total fat based 
on the weight of the flavor. 

6. False. They are usually boiled 
to 240-242° F. If cooked to 340° F., 
the mixture will be carmelized and 
will have lost its sweetness. 

7. False. Baking powder must yield 
at least 12% carbon dioxide gas, 
However, most baking powders on the 
market will yield about 14% carbon 
dioxide gas. 

8. True. The acid in the lemon 
juice will improve the flavor. Some 
bakers, instead of using lemon juice, 
will add a small amount of lemon 
juice powder or citric acid. 

9. False. A high grade molasses 
will contain about 70-71% total 
sugars. 

10. True. At one time this was 
considered good practice. In general, 
this practice has been discontinued 
due to the fact that the results are 
uncertain and irregular fermentation 
is likely to be produced. 

11. False. Due to the high fat con- 
tent, its keeping quality is not very 
good when compared to non fat ml 
solids. 

12. True. In freezing yolks some 
change takes place which seems to 
make them stiffer or more gummy. 
The additional water helps them to 
beat up faster. 

13. False. No change in mixing pro- 
cedure is necessary. Care must be 
taken not to overmix after the flour 
is added as this will toughen the 
doughs due to the gluten develop- 
ment. 

14. False. It is the general opinion 
that the flavor of rye flour deterior- 
ates after 90 days storage. 

15. True. The baking loss can be 
controlled to a considerable extent by 
using steam in the oven, using the 
proper baking temperature and time. 

16. True Instead of 3% corn starch, 
1% tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used. 

17. False. The purple hue is caused 
by using bananas which are not fully 
ripened. Too much baking powder 
will produce an open cell structure 
or cause the cakes to fall during 
baking. It does not cause the purple 
hue. 

18. False. The best way to melt it 
is in a double boiler. Chocolate scorch- 
es easily due to the large amounts oi 
carbohydrates, protein and fat, with 
the very low moisture content it 
contains. The low melting point of 
the chocolate fat is also a factor. 

19. True. Equal parts of vanilla 
and almond extract should be used. 

20. False. There are 453 grams in 
a pound. 
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1 “Your enthusiasm for National Sandwich Month is commendable, Wilbur, but 
. giving bread away is not our idea of a sound contribution to it.” 
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Ix Maybe you knew it. But now, surveys prove it! The sandwich is King—America’s most 
popular food combination. More than 30 million sandwiches are served daily throughout 



















“ the year, and the season hits a peak in August. You can make this work for 

to you by tying in to the barrage of heavy national, regional and local advertising 

a. that will appear in support of National Sandwich Month. Add it all up and make 

“ it pay for you in extra profits through increased.sales! 

. P.S. Whether it’s August, or any other month in the year, you can depend on Russell-Miller’s 

“ patent flours to produce bread of unmatched color, grain, texture and volume. 
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may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3403—Gift Cans 


Pletcher & Pollack has issued a 
simplified price list for its Bake-in 
Gift Cans. This year’s prices repre- 
sent no advance over last year’s, ac- 
cording to the company. The firm’s 
1953 promotion features a new con- 
sumer-tested fruit cake formula. The 
batter is scaled into the can, baked, 
shipped and sold in the same can. 
This year’s selection of these tins, 
which are used for fruit cakes, date 
and nut cakes, walnut bread and 
other bakery specialties, includes sev- 
eral new designs. Further informa- 
tion is available by checking No. 3403 
on the coupon. 


No. 3383—Cake 
Handbook 


A 78 page handbook for bakers, 
called “Cakes Made With Nonfat Dry 
Milk Solids,” has recently been re- 
leased by the American Dry Milk In- 












/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 


é 
New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


piece for an earlier handbook, “Milk 
and Its Uses in the Bakery.” The 
new handbook is divided into two 
general sections, one for wholesale 
bakeries and the other for retailers. 
Dedicated to the “men in the shops,” 
the handbook is the institute’s effort 
to help bakers toward a more effec- 
tive use of nonfat dry milk solids in 
quality cake production. Included are 
a considerable number of formulas, 
and sections on balancing cake 
formulas, common cake faults, dry 
milks, equipment and _ ingredients. 
More information is obtainable by 
checking No. 3383 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3401—Flooring 


Improvements in its flooring, 
known as Sylox, have been announced 
by United Laboratories, Inc. The 
product is a type of oxychloride 
cement that is said to be resistant 
to absorption of oil, grease, fats and 





stitute, Inc. It forms a companion’ solvents of many kinds. Sylox, the 
CS SS 
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firm explains, is a complete flooring 
“unit” in itself and no outside in- 
gredients need be added, not even 
water. Each “unit” is proportioned 
and packaged at the factory and is 
designed to cover a pre-determined 
area at an average depth of %”. The 
product has varied uses in industrial 
plants and institutions where oil and 
grease present a problem. In addi- 
tion, it also finds usefulness in areas 
where a semi-decoré tive service floor 
is desirable. The product may be ap- 
plied directly over old surfaces of 
concrete or wood and is available in 
a choice of several colors. Full infor- 
mation will be sent if you check No. 
3404 on the coupon and mail it to this 
magazine. 


No. 3408—Pump 


A new portable pump incorporat- 
ing a special vacuum switch to guard 
against “burn out” when the liquid 
supply runs dry has been announced 
by Hypro Engineering, Inc. The pump 
weighs 27 lb. and has a hinged carry- 
ing handle. It will lift water up to 10 
ft. unprimed, 22 ft. primed, and has 





outside threaded ports for female 
garden hose couplings, according to 
the manufacturer. The base plate and 
special coupling between pump and 
motor are eliminated. The pump has 
a hollow shaft that slips directly onto 
the motor shaft. Capacity is up to 5 
gal. a minute with pressures up to 
30 lb. It will handle liquids ranging 
in viscosity from alcohol to syrups, 
states the firm. The pump motor is a 
\% h.p., 110-volt, heavy duty capacitor 
type with a manual reset overload 
protector and 5 ft. cord. For infor- 
mation on the pump, check No. 3408 
on the coupon and mail to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 3405—Bread 
Wrapping 

Bulletins containing suggestions for 
wrapping machine operations have 
been issued by the bakery service de- 
partment of Pollock Paper Corp. The 
bulletins are entitled “Suggestions 
for Wrapping Machine Operation with 
Mirro Coated (Polyethylene Forti- 
fied) Wrappers” and are for both 
AMF and National bread wrapping 
machines. The information contained 
in the bulletins has been compiled 
from studies made by its engineers, 
the company states. To obtain the 
bulletins mark No. 3405 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 3406—Stareh 


More plentiful supplies of Arrow- 
root, said to be an easily digested 
food starch, are being reported by 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. Arrowroot, 
the company states, is obtained from 
a species of tropical roots grown ex- 
tensively in the British West Indian 
Island of St. Vincent, near South 
America. The firm claims that this 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Cmbtann OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 








ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


Stowe az ; 





8 WEST 9th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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product imparts no unwanted flavors 
or odors to food products, and is 
especially valuable to pie bakers. Its 
advantages, according to the firm, 
are improved characteristics of foods 
when used in combination with flours 
and other starches. The benefits, it is 
said, are derived from its thickening 
and stabilizing action. Complete in- 
formation about this product may be 
obtained by checking No. 3406 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3411—Cake 
Ornament 


The illustrated ornament, featur- 
ing a life-like hand painted bridal 
couple in a large pressed sugar wed- 





ding bell scene, is now available from 
Westco Products. The company states 
this “effective wedding cake orna- 
ment effectively enhances the artistry 
of top decorators.” The company has 
also made available upon request its 
booklets featuring “Tips for Decora- 
tors.” The booklet and information 
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about the wedding cake ornament are 
available by checking No. 3411 and 
mailing to the address on the coupon. 


No. 3409—Controls 


The Burling Instrument Co. has 
issued Bulletin 101, the first of a 
new series describing its line of tem- 
perature controls. This bulletin covers 
models H-1S and V-1S which are pri- 
marily used for high temperature 
safety alarms and cut-outs up to 
1800° F. Included are descriptions of 
operation, dimensions, methods of 
mounting and operating specifica- 
tions. Both of these units operate by 
differential expansion of solids, use a 
snap-action switch rated at 15 amps., 
125-250 volts, 60 cycles and can be 
obtained with a wide variety of stand- 
ard and special tubes. Check No. 3409 
on the coupon and mail it to obtain 
the bulletin. 


No. 3415—Deeal 


A decal designed to remind em- 
ployees of turning off unnecessary 
lights is being produced by the Meyer- 
cord Co. The small (1 in. by 2% in.) 
decal transfer reads, “Don’t Waste 
Lights” in bold black letters on a 
chrome yellow background. The 
transfer is suggested for walls ad- 
jacent to light switches, washroom 
mirrors and other appropriate spots. 
For information check No. 3415 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 3407—Dust 
Collector 


Now being marketed by Handling 
Devices Co., Inc., is its newest ma- 
chine, the Plantman Floormobile, a 
dust collection machine. This ma- 
chine has a large suction nozzle 
mounted in fixed position just above 
the floor surface. The nozzle air cleans 
a 22 in. path at speeds up to 20,000 


sq. ft. an hour. A wide orifice (31.4 
sq. in.) permits collection of large 
pieces of scrap and litter without 
clogging, states the firm. The ma- 
chine is available with gasoline or 
electric power capable of moving 860 
cu. ft. a minute. More information 
about this machine may be obtained 
by checking No. 3407 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this magazine. 


No. 3410—Refrigera- 
tion Controls 


The Partlow Corp. has released a 
new bulletin which gives specifica- 
tions and engineering details on its 
line of refrigeration controls. The 
two-color, four-page bulletin, No. 109, 
describes the application of mercury- 
bulb instrumentation down to —30° F. 
This firm’s controls are based on the 
mercury-bulb principle. The range of 
the instruments covered in this bulle- 
tin are from 120° F. to —30° F. sensi- 
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tivities of plus or minus 144° can be 
assured, states the firm. The bulletin 
covers recording, indicating, or non- 
indicating instruments in the low 
temperature range. It describes ap- 
plication, operation, special features, 
with a special table simplifying the 
ordering of any instrument. Copies of 
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PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 
KANSAS CITY » BUFFALO +» NEW YORK 














ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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WE SUPPO! 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Bakers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 


1% 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 





sete tiaiamiaipete 


ARNOLD 


oe 
STERLING 
Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
J, 


’ 4 


onnid, Minn. 





*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 

*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Furur Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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this bulletin may be obtained by 
checking No. 3410 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3413—Truck 
Body 
The Utility Truck Distributors a 

nounces its new line of delivery bod’e 
for Chevrolet and GMC 8, 10 and 12 
ft. chassis. Among its features arc: 
front windshield offering 180° vision; 
“safety-trak” on steps and floors to 
reduce danger of slipping; low step- 
up; easy access to the engine with 
the new lift engine hood in the truck 


cab; and a wide choice of colors at no 
additional cost. More information, 
such as standard and opiional equip- 
ment and specifications, is obtainable 
by checking No. 3413 ard mailing th 
coupon. 


No. 3412—Flavor 
Booklet 


Givaudan Flavors, Inc., has an- 
nounced the issuance of a new 
flavor publication, “The Givaudan 
Flavorist.”” The foreword of the boo’-- 
let states that it is the company’ 
intention to meke the booklet an au- 
thoritative and objective source « 
information on industry prob'ems 
Copies of the first issue and subse 
quent issues are available by marking 
No. 3412 on the coupon and droppi: 
it in the mail. 


No. 3414—Wrapper 
Printing 

A new process for printing photo- 
graphic effects on cellophane without 
the preparation of printing cylinders 
necessary for rotogravure reproduc- 
tion has been developed by the Las- 
siter Corp. The process, called Lassi- 
tone, is suitable for half-tone photo- 
graphs or art, the company states, 
and minor changes in copy in designs 
containing photographs can be made 
without making complete new plates. 
The process permits production of 
packages of various sizes from the 
same set of half-tone printing plates. 
More details are available by check- 
ing No. 3414 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3416—Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., has re- 
designed its light-weight industrial 
vacuum cleaner, the new features 
being an electronic motor shutoff to 
prevent motor flooding, and stabilized 
motor brushes, said to double motor 
brush life. Previously, these features 
were included only on the larger 
vacuum cleaners. The company states 
that the motor shutoff prevents water 
from entering the vacuum blower and 
motor even though the user fails to 
empty the collection tank when it 
has filled. The new brush design holds 
brushes at right angles to the motor 
armature, it is explained, thus caus- 
ing them to wear evenly. Further de- 
tails may be secured by checking Nc 
3416 and mailing the coupon. 
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No. 3417—Container 


A metal container, pleasantly 
decorated in floral Chinese motif in 
full color, is the latest I. D. Co. con- 
tribution to the baker looking for a 
promotional package. The container 
is called “San Toi” and is supplied 
with three glassine sheets and two 
layer boards. Internal d’mensions are 
G6 5/16 x 4 5/16 x 2 13/16 in., with 
white enameled inside. The lid 
hinged and double walled for a tight, 
recess fit. They come packed 48 to a 
carton. More details will be sent if 
you will check No. 3417 on the cou- 
pon, clip it and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3418—Coumarin 
Replacement 


A new item offered by Florasynth 
riec, Inc.,—Protovano! “‘C 
ment for coumarin, is 1 
‘ket. The company state 
“arch on its new produc 
snows ‘t has the flexibility and utilit: 
to make a satisfactory replacemeni 
for the discontinued coumarin. It i 
stated that the product is the ap- 
prox'mate equivalent of coumarin in 
strength, is soluble in alcohol, pro- 
pylene and to some extent in vc 
table oils. According to the firm it is 
readily mixed in various dry bases 
and readily absorbed in cane sugar, 
corn sugar starch. More information 
is available by checking No. 3418 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
magazine. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Bakers’ Institute 
Set for Oct. 5-6 


at San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—A “three di- 
mensional” program—discussions, dis- 
play and diversion—is being planned 
for the 1953 Bakers Institute, to be 
held in San Francisco, Oct. 5-6, at 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 

Sponsored by the Northern Cali- 
fornia division, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, this year’s institute 
will be the second conducted by this 
western industry organization. The 
first meeting was held in October 
1951. 

Business sessions of the two-day 
meeting will be keyed to the theme, 
“partners in success.” Top flight 
speakers from western plants and of 
national prominence will present ad- 
dresses on such subjects as bakery 
organization, personnel management, 
what the baking industry offers 
youth, bakery design and decoration, 
merchandising techniques, etc. 

As a special feature, a group c! 
allied servicemen will make up 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


BELGRADE, MONTANA 
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panel to cover questions from the 
audience on problems of production 
and engineering. 

A highlight of the program again 
this year will be a selective display 
of baked products. About 20 items, 
drawn from regular production lines 
throughout northern California, and 
of proven sales potential, will be 
shown. Formulas, cost and pricing 
data will be provided for each item. 

A special luncheon will open the 
institute and a luncheon has also 
been scheduled for the second day. 
A prominent guest speaker will ep- 
pear at each of these sessions. Climax 
cf the event will be a dinner dance . 
with entertainment to be held at one 
of San Francisco’s leading hotels. 

President of the Northern Cali- 
fornia division of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, and general 
chairman of the Bakers Institute, is 
George B. MacMahon, Spreckels 
Sugar Co. 

Chairman of the program commit- 
tee is Lawrence Tomsky, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Richard Mourer, Swift & 
Co., is chairman of the baked goods 
exhibit. 





él 
‘The Choice of th 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN -t° COLORADO 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








UCCESSFUL DONUT 
n USINESS CALLS FOR THE 
BE rincst EQUIPMENT and mn , 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 








GAR LAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





H. C. MEINING 


9 te KS CO. cuicaco sw. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
ry HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 























The late Archbishop Trench of 
Dublin spent his old age in constant 
fear of paralysis. One story tells of 
the time he took an old friend to 
dinner. His companion heard him 
muttering to himself: “It’s come at 
last; total insensibility of the right 
limb.” 

“It may comfort you to learn,” 
said the friend, “that it is my leg 
you have been pinching all this 


time.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


One of the first-grade teachers 
was looking over the shoulder of a 
little six-year-old who had drawn a 
picture of a church. The steeple was 
very tall and up above it was a hor- 
rible black mass. 

“What,” asked the teacher, “is that 
above the church steeple?” 

“The cost,” replied the child. 

“The cost?’ queried the teacher. 

“Yes,”’ said the boy, “that’s the 
cost my dad keeps saying is higher 
than the church steeple.” 

¢?¢¢ 

The foreman reported that the jury 
was unable to agree upon a verdict. 
The judge reproved them, saying that 
the case was a very clear one and 
one upon which an early verdict 
should be reached. Then he remand- 
ed them to the jury room for further 
deliberations. “And if you don’t reach 
a decision before evening,” the judge 
added, “I'll have 12 suppers sent in 
to you.” 

“May it please your honor,” spoke 
up the foreman, “but I suggest that 
you make it 11 suppers and a bale 


of hay.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Women-in-industry comprise a rel- 
atively new and relatively uncomfort- 
able phenomenon in the American 
business sphere. 
“The little woman” no longer is 
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sweet, unsophisticated and helpless. 
She’s tough, terrific, and fierce com- 
petitor—with no holds barred. 

To help preserve worker-harmony, 
a local business agent erected in all 
of the plants under his jurisdiction 
the following bulletin: 

“Ladies: Please watch your lan- 
guage! Men are present!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Zeke: “Betcha two bits I kin tell 
what ya been thinkin’ on.” 
Zed: “What?” 
Zeke: ‘Nothin’.” 
Zed: “By jingo, you're right. 
Howdja guess it?” 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For our mills at Topeka 
can draw wheat economi- 
cally from four major pro- 
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Paul L. Dittemore 


AMERICAN BAKER EDITOR 
TRANSFERS TO N. Y. OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS — The transfer of 
Paul L. Dittemore, associate editor of 
The American Baker, from Minne- 
apolis to the New York advertising 
sales and editorial offices was an- 
nounced July 18 by officials of the 
Miller Publishing Co. Transfer be- 
comes effective Sept. 1. 

Carroll K. Michener, executive edi- 
tor of The Baker and its associated 
publications, explained that Mr. Dit- 
temore will be special sales represen- 
tative for the magazines produced by 
the company, working with Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., and George W. Potts, 
manager and assistant manager, re- 
spectively, of the firm’s Eastern 
States office. 

Mr. Dittemore joined the Miller 
Publishing Co. editorial staff in June, 
1943, coming from Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, where he was a 
member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism and 
technical editor at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Dittemore are 
native Kansans and are graduates of 
Kansas State College, with degrees 
in industrial journalism. They have 
three children. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THURBER MOVES INTO 
NEW CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO—The Hobart J. Thurber 
Co., Chicago, has announced that the 
company offices are now located in 
the new Thurber building 2516 West 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, IIl. 

Formerly located at 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, the Thurber Co. has 
erected its own office building be- 
cause of the need for additional 
space. The building houses offices, a 
special sample display room, and a 
kitchenette. The Thurber Co., which 
is celebrating its 20th anniversary, 
was founded by Hobart J. Thurber, 
Sr., in January, 1933. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JORDAN TO EXPAND PLANT 


TACOMA, WASH. — The Jordan 
Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash., has ac- 
quired additional ground on which 
the company plans to erect truck 
loading and warehouse facilities. The 
cost of the improvements is estimated 
at $80,000. The new tract is 125 
120 and when the building is com- 
a pleted the Jordan spread will com- 
prise two full blocks, making it one 
of the largest independent baking 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. The 
owner of the company is Art Jordan. 
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Name Ee 
Last Middle 


Address 


"Street 


Schooling: Circle highest year completed: 


justify my dismissal. 





PURE BREAD COMPANY 


Preliminary Employment Application 


Age............... Male [] Female [J Social Security Number No. dependents 


Grammar High School College Business School Trade School 
32348678 123 4 > - - 123 4 tas 4 
Are you willing to work: Days............ Nights.......... . Sundays .. Holidays............ Part Time. 


Employment Record (list present employer first) : 
Company From—to Type of Work Salary Reason for Leaving 


What type of job do you want and what is your salary requirement? 
Shop [] Sales[] Office [J 6............0000000000...... State job you feel qualified for: 


Applicants for sales jobs please answer following questions: 
Have you ever been refused bond?P................ Driving experience: Car.............yrs. Truck yrs. 


Any serious accidents?P........................ Do you have a chauffeur’s license ?P...... 


Applicants for office jobs please list office equipment you can operate: 


Typing speed... ...w.p.m. Shorthand speed 


This space is for any additional explanation you wish to add that will help us determine if there 
is any suitable job open requiring your qualifications: 


Who or what brought about your decision to apply for a position with usP 


I certify that all statements made by me on this application are true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief and that if employed any misrepresentation or omissions of facts will 






Date of Application 






First Telephone Number 





City State 








Signature 








EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION—The first results of co- 
operative effort by the young bakery executives group of 
the American Bakers Assn. are shown above, in a form 
suitable for reproduction. The employment application is 
suitable for prospective employees in sales, shop and 
office. Richard O. Worland, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, 
Ind., chairman of the young executives group, reports that 
the application is intended primarily for use in screening 
applicants. After the form has been completed a personal 
interview is in order, and if the applicant is hired it is 
desirable to obtain more complete information for per- 


manent employee records. In some cases individual bakers 
for reasons particular to their operation may wish to add 
more questions, Mr. Worland said. For those who make 
additions it is imperative that they check the legality of 
these questions with their local labor laws to be sure that 
they do not violate any state or city regulations. In many 
areas questions pertaining to changes of name, residence 
of parents, birthplace of applicant, and questions pertain- 
ing to war experience are illegal. So be ultra careful with 
additions, he warns. This form may be mimeographed by 
the individual baker. 
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Profit Margins on 
Baked Goods Up 


Wholesale bakers have been told 
over and over again to maintain an 
intensified effort to tell the story to 
their grocer outlets of the profit- 
making possibilities of bread and 
other baked goods. It is obvious to 
most grocers 
that bread is 
more than a 
staple; it is also 
a traffic builder, 
an excellent food 
product to fea- 
ture in tie-in dis- 
plays with other 
companion prod- 
ucts for the 
housewife’s table, 
has the highest 
turnover (300 
times a year), 
and the lowest selling expense. Bakery 
product point-of-sale displays should 
have the attention of grocery store 
managers, therefore, to make sure 
that the fullest profit possibilities can 
be realized. 

There's another factor which whole- 
sale bakers may not know but which 
is of extreme importance to the 
grocer: profit margins. It is a fact 
that the margin of gross profit on 
sales in grocery stores has declined 
in recent years. The margin of mark 
up is getting smaller. But on bread 
and bakery products the story is 
happily different. 

A recent issue of the Associated 
Food Dealer lists gross profit margins 
for 40 grocery items. Of these, only 
three have shown an increasing mar- 
gin: bread, “soft goods” in the baked 
products line and soups. The publica- 
tion lists the percentage margin on 
bread in 1952 at 16.5%, compared 
with 13% in 1928. On “soft goods” 
(baked products) it was 25% in 1952, 
20% in 1928. The percentage margin 
on bakery products as a whole in 
1952 was 20%, an increase from 
15.5% in 1928. 

The story of this widening profit 
margin in bread and bakery products 
should be told and re-told to grocers 
in the wholesale bakers’ campaign to 
get their grocer outlets to pay more 
attention to this important depart- 
ment in their stores. 


Read Any Good 
Books Lately? 


Each month the reader service de- 
partment of The American Baker 
publishes a list of books and pam- 
phlets on baking for the convenience 
of readers who wish to order per- 
sonal copies of the publications for 
use in their work. The response to 
this reader service is always gratify- 
ing, but last month we received an 
order from an unusually ambitious 
reader. 

A St. Louis retail baker sent in his 





Bill Lingren 
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order, and check, for 20 of the 24 
publications listed! Of the four he 
didn’t order, three would be of in- 
terest to wholesale bakers only and 
the fourth—our popular Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter—presumably he al- 
ready had on hand. Total cost of his 
order was a shade over $85.00. 

The American Baker is always 
happy to be of service to its readers 
but it is a particularly pleasant day 
when we hear from a reader who has 
such an avid interest in his profes- 
sion and such an intense desire to go 
ahead. More power to him—and he'll 
get it in the baking publications he 
asked for. 

Have you read any 
lately? 


New Outlet for 
Baked Foods 


A “carry home” food drive by res- 
taurants is bidding for a greater 
share of the consumer’s food dollar, 
according to a recent issue of the 
Long View, published by the W. E. 
Long Co. It was pointed out that 
bread and rolls could be included in 
the “take-home-a-meal” package, 
opening up a new market for baked 
products. 

Assorted frozen dinners in pack- 
ages was also reported as a possibili- 
ty by the advertising manager of the 
Birdseye division of General Foods 
Corp. at the recent packaging confer- 
ence. Half-loaves of bread were seen 
as a part of the possible frozen dinner 
package. 


good books 








How to Bake 
a Cake 


Some months back, Today’s Woman 
magazine contained a feature entitled 
“How to Bake a Cake,” by D. L. Win- 
kler. It is an interesting commentary 
on why there is a tremendous mar- 
ket for bakers’ cakes. It is reprinted 
here for those who have not seen it 
and who need a reminder that the 
baker in addition to selling a cake is 
selling convenience. 


HOW TO BAKE A CAKE 
(Reprinted from TODAY’S WOMAN Maga- 
zine. Copyright by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc.) 

Light oven. Grease pan. Crack nuts. 
Get out bowl, spoons, ingredients. 
Remove 18 blocks and 7 toy automo- 
biles from kitchen table. Measure 2 
cups flour onto piece of waxed paper. 
Get sifter out of cabinet. Remove 
Johnny’s hands from flour. Wash flour 
off him. Measure out 1 cup more flour 
to replace what is now on floor. Put 
flour, 244 tsp. baking powder and % 
tsp. salt in sifter. Get dustpan and 
brush up pieces of bowl which Johnny 
has accidentally knocked off table. 
Get another bowl. Sift ingredients. 
With spoon work % cup shortening 
against sides of bowl. Answer door- 
bell. 

Return to kitchen. Remove 
Johnny’s hands from bowl. Wash 
shortening off him. Add 1 cup granu- 
lated sugar gradually. Answer tele- 
phone. 

Return to kitchen. Remove John- 











25-YEAR CLUB—Five employees of Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, have 
accumulated a total of 140 years of service to their company. In honor of this 
record, the restaurant bakery firm has established a “25-Year Club,” and has 
installed these five as charter members (left to right): Edward Haggen, $2 
years; Harold Richardson, 25; Agnes Johnson, 26; Hartie Ahlberg, 25; John 
Sletten, 32, and Otto Emrich, presenting a gift. Gold watches were presented 
to each at the first meeting by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Emrich, who established 
the company 34 years ago. 
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ny’s hands from bowl. Wash shorten 
ing and sugar off him. Get out eg¢e 
Answer doorbell. 

Return to kitchen. Mop up floor. 
Change Johnny’s shoes which are 
egg-y. Get another egg. Beat. Re- 
move toy automobile from bowl. Add 
flour mixture alternately with egg, 
% cup milk and 1 tsp. vanilla. An- 
swer knock at back door. 

Remove Johnny’s hands from bowl. 
Wash shortening, sugar, flour, milk 
and vanilla off him. Beat—(mixture). 
Take up greased pan; find it has 4- 
inch layer of salt in bottom. Look for 
Johnny, who has disappeared. Get an- 
other pan and grease it. Answer tele- 
phone. 

Return to kitchen and find Johnny 
—of all people. Remove his hands 
from bowl. Wash shortening, etc., 
ete. . . off him. Take up greased 
pan; find it has %-in layer of nut- 
shells in it. Head for Johnny who 
flees, knocking bowl] off table. Wash 
kitchen floor. Wash kitchen table. 
Wash kitchen walls. Wash dishes. 
Call up baker. Lie down. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

BAKERS PLAN OUTING 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Plans for the an- 
nual summer picnic and stag outing 
of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the group re- 
cently. Charles Schutz, president of 
the association, presided. The family 
picnic was held Aug. 5 in West 
Seneca while the stag outing is set 
for the early part of September, 
date to be announced later. The first 
general meeting of the new season 
will be Sept. 15. 
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INDUSTRY FIRMS QUALIFY 


IN ANNUAL REPORT FINALS 


NEW YORK—A total of 1,923 in- 
dustrial corporations and financial 
institutions has been honored by 
Financial World magazine for pro- 
ducing informative annual reports 
for 1952. This number compares with 
1,658 cited a year ago and qualified 
for the final judging for the bronze 
“Oscar-of-Industry” trophies. In its 
thirteenth international competition, 
the national weekly magazine rated a 
total of 5,000 annual reports entered 
from all over the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

During the summer an independent 
board of judges will consider the 
1,923 merit-rated annual reports to 
select the best in each of 100 indus- 
trial classifications. 

Winners of the bronze “Oscar-of- 
Industry” trophies in the industries, 
as well as for the best annual report 
advertisements and post-meeting re- 
ports, will be announced in early 
October. 

These firms represent the baking 
industry: 

Burry Biscuit Corp., Continental 
Baking Co., Federal Bake Shops, 
General Baking Co., Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Langendorf United Bakeries, 
National Biscuit Co., Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Weston (George), Ltd. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING STANDARDS GROUP 
APPOINTS 3 COMMITTEES 


NEW YORK—Committee appoint- 
ments have been announced by the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee and include the fol- 
lowing members: 

Finance: Howard O. Hunter, chair- 
man, American Institute of Baking; 
Tyler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co.; and Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co. 

Standard illustrations: Walter M. 
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McCulley, chairman, National Biscuit 
Co.; F. L. Waite, American Machine 
& Foundry Co.; and A. T. Prosser, 
Ward Baking Co. 

Definitions: A. E. Abrahamson, 
American Public Health Assn.; G. A. 
Jorgenson, Read Standard Corp.; and 
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ABA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
STAFF ADDS NEW MAN 
CHICAGO—William O. Miller has 
joined the public relations staff of 
the American Bakers Assn., the third 
new member of that department add- 
ed in recent weeks. 


senior assistant district public rela- 
tions officer in the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict, Great Lakes, Ill., with the rank 
of lieutenant-commander. Previously 
he served in the Navy from 1941 to 
1945, in the Pacific Theater. 

He is a graduate of Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., with a degree in 
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make-up editor on the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; was a staff member in the 
Associated Press Bureau from 1947- 
1949. In the latter year, he purchased 
a weekly newspaper, the Hampton 
County Democrat, Hampton, S.C., 
selling the publication when he was 
recalled to active duty in the Navy 


J. Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit Co. Mr. Miller has been serving as 
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journalism. He was a reporter and in 1951. 
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Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers............ssccccesceeeees $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
CE pd nna ecebie tweens Giuwe occa peas se awbanaater ewes eiiaine $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


$4.00 
THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
En ee ee CE ee ee EC PTT $2.00 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
I a sia 66:60 0b n0S5 CPWOMEDURS DASE S PE FERN SG LEE ESOC De wER OEE $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas for making all 
kinds of “Continental” cakes and pastries. Covers every stage from 
raw materials to the finished article... .........cccccceccosees $9.00 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and POStly COOMS. .....0cescccccecsscvececcos $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 


Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
eee CE oo soe divreiauie ae eek be RRS Sole ee bd baa ee Nee $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...........+...-+++ A nt $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some.......+.+..-.++.eee8 $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
OU GI 5 5 ooh: ds cecowaneeasowaseticewss Cwenstaan se ded $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
UE TE ono 5s osc os. os wt wes caters apes eeee sas sisie'h Somes $8.00 








HERE ARE THE ANSWERS By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ful research work done 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION IN INDUSTRY By Samuel J. Lee 
Analyzes every form of automotive transportation for business pur- 
poses. Makes recommendations for efficient fleet management. Pro- 
vides effective record-keeping systems. Stresses “preventive main- 
tenance” to minimize costs. Emphasizes driver education for safety 
and profit. Originally published 1950, this revised edition 1953. .$7.50 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
SO ine I IN oo 6 oo Gssicotive eases aralenm adarecea neisein wee $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
quality 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. 
Sections devoted to each industry. Published annually for over forty 
years and used as a reference on annual crops, manufacture, state 
feed laws, including labeling, etc..............ccceccccecececs $2.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW'S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
a I I Py ee eS a 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Crusts & Cram 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








THE GRAINS WE EAT—There is a 
tendency in_ historical lit- 
the role 
classical an- 


general 
erature to overestimate 
played by wheat in 
tiquity relative to the other grains. 
A reader is easily misled into believ- 
that wheat was the most dom- 
grain all during the classical 
era. For example, J. J. Van No- 
strand, in “Roman Spain,” an eco- 
nomic survey of ancient Rome, took 
the evidence pertaining to grain in 
general, and to barley specifically, 
and applied it to wheat with the re- 
sult that wheat was presented as be- 
ing practically the only grain grown 
and consumed in Spain. 

In his “Roman Egypt in the Reign 
of Diocletian,’ A. C. Johnson as- 
sumed that wheat was the only grain 
used for food in Egypt. The per capita 
wheat allowance for Sicily is so large 
in V. M. Scramuzza’s study that prac- 
tically no room is left for the con- 
sumption of barley. Auguste Jarde 
computed for Attica the requirements 
for barley as feed at a figure as high 
as the total output of this grain, and 
thus was forced to the conclusion 
that, except for imports, only the out- 
put of wheat was available for human 
consumption; this would clearly im- 
ply that the owners of estates in 
which barley was the only grain 
grown purchased imported wheat for 
their slaves. 
® Not a Free Choice—Naum Jassy 
tells us in his book, ‘““The Daily Bread 
of the Ancient Greeks and Romans,” 
that even today only a minority of 
the earth’s population can afford to 
use as food that kind of grain which 
it prefers; wheat in the Occidental, 
and rice in the Oriental world. The 
rest make use of that grain which 
can be produced locally with the 
smallest amount of labor or on the 
smallest area of land. In addition to 
wheat and rice, huge quantities of 
rye, corn, grain sorghum, millet, buck- 
wheat, barley and oats are consumed 
for food in the world—for all practi- 
cal purposes because the people can- 
not afford the grain preferred by 
them. Moreover, the difference in the 
preferred grain between the Occiden- 
tal and Oriental world is likewise de- 
termined by natural conditions. Rice 
is not only the preferred grain of the 
Orient, but the one which permits 
the greatest output per acre of land 
—the decisive limiting factor for the 
density of the population there. This 
explains why the domination of rice 
is much more complete in its sphere 
than that of wheat in its. 

While the role of wheat in classical 
antiquity has been greatly exagger- 
ated, it certain was large, but prefer- 
ence of the consumers had little to 
do with this phenomenon. The reason 
was that in the Mediterranean region, 
the only region analyzed here, wheat 
encountered less competition from 
other grains than in almost any other 
part of the world. Only barley and 
wheat are well adapted to the cli- 
mate and soil of the Mediterranean 
region. Barley outyields wheat every- 


ing 
inant 


where in the area, but the inferiority 
of wheat in this respect declines as 
soil becomes better and moisture 
more adequate. Improvements in cul- 
tural practices also favor the more 
exacting wheat. Under conditions 
very favorable for wheat, its inferior- 
ity in yield in relation to barley may 
be almost completely compensated 
for by its superiority in caloric value 


® The Prevalence of Barley—In the 
beginning of the classical era Egypt 
possibly was the only Mediterranean 
country where wheat dominated; 
even there more barley was grown 
and eaten than is commonly as- 
sumed. It is not known definitely 
what Italy grew in the beginning 
of the classical era, but by the end 
of that era wheat was Italy’s prin- 
cipal food grain. 

Greece grew barley almost exclu- 
siveiy—probably until the end of the 
classical era. Wheat was consumed 
in large quantities only in the cities, 
chiefly Athens, which relied on im- 
ports for most of their grain sup- 
plies. But much food made from bar- 
ley was consumed even in Athens as 
evidenced by Aristotle, Plato, Galen 
and others. 

Barley was the dominant crop in 
the Near East, except possibly on 
the irrigated lands of Babylonia 
where this dominance may have 
ceased before the classical era had 
started. The natural conditions of 
Spain, Roman Africa and Sicily make 
it certain that a great deal of barley 
was grown there in classical antiq- 
uity, with wheat gradually gaining 
on it during the era. 


PRAISE FOR TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Nothing would aid European 
recovery more than the development 
of a “vigorous, effective trade asso- 
ciation movement in the American 
tradition,” says Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R., S. D.), who declares that 
“through exchange of know-how, co- 
operative effort and joint industry 
research, trade associations have 
given America substantial aid in at- 
taining the highest standard of living 
in the world’s history.” 

Writing in the current edition of 
the Journal of the American Trade 
Association Executives, an organiza- 
tion of managers of trade associa- 
tions, Sen. Mundt said: 

“Where Europe has trade secrets, 
cartels and a moribund industrial 
machine, America has an amazing 
degree of free exchange of industrial 
information, a competitive system 
which insures ample goods at low 
cost and an up-to-date, on-its-toes in- 
dustrial economy. 

“Trade associations have made the 
difference. I could think of nothing 
that would aid more in Europe’s re- 
covery than the development of a 
vigorous, effective trade association 
movement in the American tradition.” 

In his article, “The New Look 
Along the Potomac,” Sen. Mundt 
averred that “after 20 long years of 
being kicked around, business and 
businessmen are now being regarded 
as respectable these days. For 20 
years, businessmen have been second 
class citizens, blamed for the depres- 
sion, the objects of governmental 
suspicion, whose rights in their own 
property have been hedged about with 








BAKERS’ PUBLICITY STAFF—Above are the members of the public 
relations staff of the American Bakers Assn. They are: (left to right) seated, 
Tom Deutschie and D. E. McFadden, public relations director; standing, Bob 
Zimmerman, Don Peel and Bill Miller. In the broadened public relations 
campaign Bakers of America Program, these men will be calling on bakers 
in various parts of the nation; working with service clubs and other organiza- 
tions in a promotional campaign aimed at building the consumer’s knowledge 
and appreciation of the nutritional factors in bakery foods. 
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a jungle of controls, restrictions and 
regulations. Government propaganda 
emanating from Washington made 
the word ‘profit?’ seem a shameful 
thing—instead of the object for which 
the wheels of American industry 
quite properly grind. We have even 
seen the unconstitutional seizure of 
private property in peacetime in the 
era that is ended.” 

Sen. Mundt predicted more govern- 
ment cooperation with business in the 
future and said that under the “gov- 
ernmental new look’”’ cooperation be- 
tween government and business would 
be a “two-way street as it should be” 
instead of being all on business’ side 
as in the past. High tribute was paid 
to the trade association executives of 
America and trade associations were 
called “the keystone in the arch we 
call the American way of life.” 
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Silly Sandwich 
Sparks Dog Days 


CHICAGO—Punch drunk from pre- 
paring mountains of sandwiches to 
test recipes for “August Is Sandwich 
Time” promotions, personnel of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, in a 
moment of levity, have come up with 
a sandwich to end all sandwiches. 

It’s called the “Doggie in the Yel- 
low-Sashed, Red-Curtained Window 





























Sandwich.” This gastronomical de- 
light and gourmet’s nightmare is the 
brainchild of Miss Helen Rotty and 
Miss Florence Sponholtz, director 
and assistant, respectively, of the 
testing kitchen of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 
The recipe is as follows: 
36 two-inch bread cubes 
3% teaspoons prepared mustard 
5/16 teaspoon catsup 
18 frankfurters 
To make window, cut out one-inch 
square from bread cubes. Spread mus- 
tard around opening in remaining 
cube when window is removed, cover- 
ing %4 inch, to make yellow sash. On 
inside of opening, spread catsup to 
make red curtain. Cut tips from 
frankfurters. Fit frankfurter end into 
window, making the doggie. 
Makes 36 “Doggie in the Yellow- 
Sashed, Red Curtained Window Sand- 
wiches.” 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS NAME 
MARION McCLELLAND 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The new 
secretary of the Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Inc., is Marion McClelland. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland was chosen to fill the spot 
by the board of directors of the as- 
sociation, and his appointment was 
announced by E. V. Seibert, Noll 
Baking Co., Alton, IIl., president of 
the group. 

Mr. McClelland is filling the vac- 
ancy to be created when Miss Thelma 
Dallas, long-time secretary of the 
organization, leaves at the end of 
July to be married. She will make her 
home in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The new secretary for several years 
was associated with the Purity Bak- 
ing Co. as manager of the Ottawa 
plant, and since has owned and oper- 
ated a retail bakery in Florida. 
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Now...the same uniform 
flour in 


3 types of delivery 





ATKINSON’S BULK FLOUR PLANT 
Extra safeguard for bulk delivery: 
final lab check is made while flour rests 
in bins reserved for loading—your 
guarantee of uniformity at delivery. 


ATKINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*“IT’S BIN-AGED"” REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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IN SACKS... The big share of flour drawn from our 50,000 cwt. capacity 
aging bins still goes out in sacks. Every sack is uniform and IT’S BIN- 
AGED*, which means it can go right into production. 





BULK BY TRUCK .. . The amazing speed and efficiency of bulk delivery by 
truck (exclusive with Atkinson) is shown by the figures: 40,000 pounds of 
flour unloaded in 63 minutes. And it’s a one-man job. 





BULK BY FREIGHT... The first from Minneapolis destined for a commercial 
user on the east coast, this General American Trans-Flo car under lease to 
American Stores carried 120,000 Ibs. of flour loaded by Atkinson’s ‘“‘fluid- 
ization’”’ process (patent applied for). 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Pay-Off at the Grass Roots 





Dollars and Good Will Via 


Intelligent Press Relations 


By William H. W. Anderson 
Virginia Chain Store Council 


If business and trade association 
groups would establish better press 
relations, a cue should be taken from 
the notebook used by the late Eugene 
Talmadge when he was running for 
reelection as Governor of Georgia. 

Often scores of Ol’ Gene’s support- 
ers appeared when Talmadge spoke, 
and these loyal Talmadge partisans 
would interrupt the Governor’s talk 
by yelling: 

“Tell ’em what you done, Gene! 
Tell ’em what you done!” 

Ol Gene, not one to ignore the de- 
mands of the electorate, always would 
yield graciously to the request of his 
“kin folks.” Talmadge, in answering 
the demands, often would lapse into 
the vernacular of the wool-hat folks: 

“You say you want me to tell ’em 
what I done? Well, if you want me 
to, I'll tell ’em what I’ve done.” 

Accepting the invitation from the 
electorate, Talmadge would then in- 
ventory many of the very substantial 
features of his administration. And, 
it must be admitted the Talmadge ad- 
ministration had done a great deal 
for the sovereign state of Georgia. 

But business and trade organiza- 
tions may not be as fortunate in 
having a vocal mandate from the pub- 
fic to “tell ’em what you done.” This 
homespun Georgian, piney-woods poli- 
tical strategy, however, can be applied 
daily to our work. For business, not 
only in Virginia but also throughout 
the nation, sorely needs effective 
vocal expression. 

Edward A. Wayne, of Richmond, 
the vice president of the Fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, recently in out- 
lining many of the pleasant features 
of a tremendous economic explosion 
whose impact is being felt through- 
out the Southeast, observed: 

“The free enterprise system which 
has set off this economic explosion 
now is under attack from the out- 
side, because it does work. It also 
is under attack from the inside, be- 
cause the system is not understood. 

Mr. Wayne declared that the very 
reasons for the attacks were that 
business had not taken the time to 
spread its good news or to explain 
its operations. We in the business 
world never can better our press re- 
lations if an aloof and clammed- 
up attitude is taken. But we have an 
interesting, appealing and true story 
about business that should be told. 

This business gospel will not be 
spread if we continue to keep these 
truths in the family bosom of our 
office or our workshops. A sagacious 
French philosopher, Montaigne, once 
observed: “Let the people know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
them free.” 

This applies to our every-day opera- 
tions. Progressive industries are 


spending thousands daily in spreading 
this truth—the missionary truth 
about free private enterprise . . . the 
truth which will check the insidious 
inroads of socialistic bed-time stories 
which have emanated steadily in re- 
cent years from the banks of the 
Potomac. 

It is the same basic truth that is 
used daily in our own neighborhood 
in order to make lasting friendships 
and to knit closer relations. We must 
get to know and to understand our 
neighbors and they us. Neighbor- 
hood relations are not a one-way 
street. Nor does this one-way traffic 
apply in business. Mutuality of in- 
terests alone will promote under- 
standing. 

So it is in our relations with the 
press and radio. My own organiza- 
tion, the Virginia Chain Store Coun- 
cil, accurately reflects the attitudes 
of business. It realizes that any retail 
organization, in order to stay in bus- 
iness, must be respected and liked on 
the community level. That is why 
many facets of our public relations 
program are directed to emphasizing 
the truth that chain stores today are 
good citizens . . . folks who accept 
the responsibilty of local citizens, 
not only at work but also at play... 
and these good citizens are the shin- 
ing, stellar examples of success as 
exponents of the free enterprise 
system. 


Making friends and making cus- 
tomers are two separate goals and 
different problems. Those customers 
who go out of their way to patronize 
our products are not always our 
friends. These customers will not be 
our friends until they know and they 
understand our problems. Our policies 
not only must seem right, but just 
as important, our customers must be 
convinced they are right. 

How does this fit into the pattern 
of better relations with the news- 
papers, radio and television? That’s 
easy—I mean relations are easy—if 
you “tell ’em what you've done.” 

There's hardly a day that passes 
that there is not some truly news- 
worthy occurrence in your office. 
These tidbits may not carry the 92- 
point headlines seen on war, strike, 
disaster, or election news _ stories. 
Yet, these small business items are 
news. And they will be given careful 
attention. What’s more, the city edit- 
or of a paper or the news editor of 
a radio station will thank you sincere- 
ly for letting him know what you 
are doing or thinking. 

There are so many worthy news 
items which can be used. Are you 
planning a Christmas bonus for your 
employees? Are you planning a 
Christmas party with gifts? These 
are not world-shaking developments, 
it is true, but let the average cus- 
tomer know what you are doing... 
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“There’s a baker’s convention in town this week.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Anderson before a 
meeting of the Virginia Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. The author is field 
representative of the chain store 
council of the state of Virginia. Many 
of the shortcomings he calls to atten- 
tion are vital to the success of the 
baking industry at the “grass roots” 
level—they are being put in practice 
by the competitive chain stores as 
just another instance of intelligent, 
modern merchandising practice. Some 
of the suggested public relations prac- 
tices are taken from the “Manual on 
Press Relations” of Dudley, Anderson 
& Yutzy, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 





that you are, in the words of Charles 
Dickens, ‘‘keeping the spirit of Christ- 
mases past, Christmas present, and 
Christmases future.” 

If you have promotions or retire- 
ments in your organization, these al- 
so constitute bona fide news items. 
You know that the guys and gals in 
the office are interested in ol’ Joe 
Doakes’ fatter pay enevelope. Well, 
so are Joe’s neighbors. They, too, 
want to know that Joe is in the 
chips. 

Dress up these news releases with 
some biographical data about the em- 
ployee. Tell where he was born, where 
he went to school, what school organ- 
ization provoked his interests. He may 
have been left half on the football 
team, or he may have been a rugged 
baritone in the glee club. Tell ’em 
what service experience the guy has 
had. By all means . . . emphasize his 
church and Sunday school activities 
and fraternal interests. 

This may sound like an obituary 
notice. In some ways it is, but it 
gives your star employee a chance to 
smell those flowers. 

Perhaps your business organization 
plans to expand, or maybe it is plan- 
ning to move to new and larger 
quarters. This is not picayune news 
to you. It certainly is not picayune 
news to editors and reporters. Once 
your plans are complete, call in the 
reporter on your beat, and have a 
candid chat outlining your plans. 

This confidence by business will be 
reflected in a strong, favorable story 
by the press and radio. But hold on— 
do you know the reporter on your 
beat? Do you know the city editor 
or the managing editor? Do you know 
the program director or the news 
editor of your radio and television 
outlets? . . . If you don’t, brother, 
your press relations already are in 
a sad state of affairs. 

You know that you can never es- 
tablish a platform of understanding 
and friendly relations with your neigh- 
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bor unless you know one another and 
are friends. This also applies in bus- 
iness dealings with the press and 
radio. You must be on a friendly 
footing. A friendly climate of under- 
standing is as important as having 
a substantial bank balance. Why? 
Your firm may be on a financially 
sound fiscal footing, but without the 
friendly support of the Fourth Es- 
tate, you will be bankrupt in the 
ledger of public relations. 

Our work in the Chain Store Coun- 
cil has been directed primarily to 
community and agricultural pro- 
grams. My folks believe strongly and 
sincerely in being good citizens. It 
most assuredly is good business. And 
it is imperative that the farmers 
like our chain stores and our way 
of doing business. Over 60% of our 
income dollars come from farm and 
related enterprises. 

Therefore, it should not be a shock 
to any of you to learn of the en- 
lightened approach and interest 
manifest by chain stores in such ex- 
cellent activities as fat stock shows, 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, and Future Homemakers. It is no 
coincidence that many of the prizes 
and scholarships awarded in these 
activities are given by the interested 
chain-store outlets in Virginia. 

It, too, is no more coincidence that 
Virginia’s 32 daily newspapers, 116 
weekly newspapers, and 47 radio sta- 
tions somehow learn of these activi- 
ties. 

Good citizenship? Unquestionably! 

Good business? Ask any of the 
over 30 member companies in our 
council. Each will give an enthusi- 
astic yes in reply. 

My council is one of four similar 
organizations operating in the South- 
east. Besides Virginia, others are in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina. Each council has a realistic 
interest in other agricultural prob- 
lems, particularly surplus conditions. 

The chain stores won many last- 
ing friends among the farmers by the 
quick and sure cooperative efforts 
of the chain store groceries to allevi- 
ate surplus conditions which existed 
only recently for broilers. Beltsville 
white turkeys and peaches. Chains 
and independent groceries cooperated 
in this year’s Apple Harvest Festival. 
The unity of effort made for amazing- 
ly good press and radio. One satis- 
fied grocery client said: “We know 
that any mouth-watering these people 
might have had was reflected in in- 
creased apple sales at their favorite 
grocery store.” 

Just one example of good com- 
munity relations by our chain stores 
is reflected in the annual Community 
Chest drives in 39 Virginia communi- 
ties. Without exception, the contri- 
butions of the national firm, local 
managers, and employees compare 
favorably with other groups in simi- 
lar business. This kind of activity 
is spread by word and mouth by our 
friends . . . better yet, it also is em- 
phasized in news stories. 

There are no patents on ways to 
obtain better press and radio re- 
lationship. However, there are a doz- 
en suggestions which I offer you. 
They are the product of some 16 years 
of full-time experience as a news re- 
porter and copy editor, both for 
dailies and one of the world’s largest 
news associations. These tips, for 
your consideration: 

1. Be available—-This means 24 
hours a day, just as you are avail- 
able to your firm and your employees. 

2. Be sincere and frank — This 
means for both the good and bad 
news. 

3. Be a good news source—Try to 
have a good news story always in 
reserve for that “dull day” when 
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papers and radio beg for stories. 

4. Be prudent—Don’t expect free 
advertising plugs any more than your 
customers should expect free services 
from you business organization. 

5. Be cooperative—This is the key- 
stone of good business . . . enough 
said. 

6. Be fair—Provide news items to 
all local media alike: newspapers and 
radio. 

7. Beware of ‘“‘No Comment” state- 
ments—This is the anathema which 
will put you or your firm at the 
head of the reporter’s list—you know 
which list, too. If you can’t comment, 
say so. Say you are not ready, or 
“further studies are being made.” 
Avoid the no-comment statement. 
This is old hat, an escape of tin- 
horn politicians. 

8. Be picture - conscious — Almost 
every business has some lovelies. 
These girls make for newsy pictures 
or television appearances. There are 
few executives whose bald pates or 
pot bellies will stand the accurate 
reporting of the camera... it does 
not lie. 

9. Be leary of threats—If you have 
a heavy run of advertising, the editor 
never needs to be reminded. Don’t 
place your news items in the hands of 
an ad salesman—few salesmen know 
as much about newshandling as you 
do. A story planted by the advertis- 
ing boys inevitably results in a wall 
of resentment with the news report- 
ers. 

10. Be able to express yourself 
Few of us write deathless prose, even 
those who are paid to do so. But news 
writing is a special technique that 
requires years to master. If you 
haven’t a word artist in your firm, 
call on the newsman direct. It works 

. works wonders. 

11. Be aware of your limitations— 
Don’t over-extend yourself. Good bus- 
iness men should not be warned on 
this. Your news story, a bit under- 
played, is far better than one exag- 
gerated ... one at which your com- 
petitors will laugh and hoot. 

12. Be ready and alert for strain 
There will be unfavorable times, just 
as there are storms in the spring and 
summer. Weather them with polite- 
ness, devoid of bitterness and criti- 
cism ... No matter how you feel. 
This, too, is money in your bank of 
public relations. 

Just as the wool-hat Georgian 
crackers implored Ol’ Gene Talmadge, 
it is good business to “tell ’em what 
you've done!” 

Your competitor will not be so 
kind. 





New Pineapple 
Formula Book 
Announced 


The Pineapple Growers Assn. has 
announced that a new booklet of 
tested formulas is available to bak- 
ers. The booklet features 63 pages 
of formulas containing pineapple, in- 
tended to help the baker capitalize 
on the large amount of consumer 
advertising being done by the pine- 
apple industry. 

“From breakfast buns to dinner 
desserts, baked goods gain in sales 
appeal when you bake with pine- 
apple,” the introduction says in pro- 
moting canned pineapple as “nature’s 
most refreshing flavor.” 

New formulas and popular stand- 
bys are included. All formulas have 
been tested and approved by the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Copies are being distributed to 
bakers indicating an interest to the 
Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco; Cal. 
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FLEISCHMANN PROMOTION—Promotional material for increasing the 
sales of angel food cake during the summer season has been made available 
to the baking industry by the Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc. 
Illustrated above are the window streamers, counter cards and formula sheets 


included in the merchandising kit. 





FLEISCHMANN DESIGNS 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
PROMOTION KIT 


NEW YORK—Taking into account 
the growing popularity of angel food 
cakes, and with the arrival of the 
summer’s angel food cake “season,” 
the Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. is distributing a 
point-of-sale promotion plan designed 
to help the nation’s bakers sell more 
and better angel food cakes. 

The simple, easy-to-practice pro- 
gram starts with a_ bakery-tested 
Fleischmann formula for angel food 
rings, layers, loaves or cup cakes 
that will help convince the house- 
wife that “it takes a baker’ to pro- 
duce a really professional angel food 
cake. The promotion package also 
includes a display card and two sales- 
appealing posters to help the baker 
convince the housewife that she 
should “try one of his Angel Food 
Cakes TODAY!” 

The posters feature summery, pas- 
tel pink, white and blue backgrounds 
with eye-catching modern lettering 
in shocking pink. 


EXHIBIT SHOWS RISE OF 
BAKING INDUSTRY 


NIAGARA FALLS — Evolution of 
the baking industry is traced by an 
exhibit of the National Biscuit Co. 
in a current industrial show being 
sponsored by principal Niagara Falls 
industries. The National Biscuit Co. 
display depicts progress of the bak- 
ing industry from the gaslight era 
of home baking to the modern kitch- 
en of today, stocked with Nabisco 
products. 





It is also emphasized that although 
summertime is undoubtedly the best 
season for an angel food cake kick- 
off, “there is no reason why this 
versatile item should not be kept 
at the top of a baker’s best seller 
list during fall and winter if he will 
continue to produce his cakes with 
quality ingredients and continue to 
merchandise them with effective 
point-of-sale materials.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








International 
Service Bulletins 
Available for Bakers 


Merchandising tips, new formulas 
and production suggestions are con- 
tained in bakery service bulletins 
published by the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. According to 
International, a limited supply of 
past bulletins is available to bakers 
who have not received them. 

The most recent bulletins have cov- 
ered the following subjects: Rye 
Bread Formulas, Formulas and Mer- 
chandising Suggestions for Pecan 
Pie, Flavoring Agents in Bread and 
Rolls, Formulas and Merchandising 
Suggestions for Cherry Pie, Flour 
Facts, Assure Your Share of the Pie 
Market, Formulas and Production 
Suggestions for Home Style Breads, 
Low Temperature Freezing of Bak- 
ery Products, Facts About Refrig- 
eration, Formulas for Sweet Dough 
Products, and Sanitation in the 
Bakery. 

International will send copies to 
bakers requesting them from the 
Bakery Service Department, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Bakers might suggest to their customers that the kids 
plan their own parties, and offer assistance in plan- 
ning meals that would be nutritious and at the same 
time attractive to the children. Party foods should be 
simple and easy to digest. Serve foods that can be 
held in the fingers or eaten with a spoon. Lunch or 
dinnertime is the best time for the party, with “tea- 
time” refreshments being considered in planning the 
family’s evening meal. Suggest that bright colored 
dishes be used, with centerpieces of cookies, bread 
cut with fancy cutters, and animal crackers used as 
cake decorations. Milk is the best beverage with 
baked foods, but fruit juices can be served. 


The 
Children’s 
Corner 








Frosty Fruit Pie Promotion 





Bakers throughout the country 
who have received and used the frosty 
pineapple pie formula and a poster 
which advertises this product from 
General Mills, Inc., are tying in with 
one of the most highly publicized pro- 
motions in food merchandising. The 
formula was transposed from General 
Mills’ Betty Crocker recipe. 

GMI states that frosty fruit pie is 
being promoted by $1 million in ad- 
vertising, including four-color ads, 
radio and television, sponsored by 
General Mills, the Pineapple Growers 
Assn., the Carnation Evaporated Milk 
Co. and the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co. 

Color ads featuring the pie are ap- 
pearing in 18 magazines having a 
total circulation of 68,857,000 while 
an estimated 75,104,000 individuals 
comprise the radio and television au- 
dience for the eight programs which 
are promoting frosty fruit pie. 

The pie is being promoted as an 
ideal summer dessert, light and quick- 
ly and easily produced. Chilling and 
refrigeration facilities after baking 
must be available, cautions Ralph S. 
Herman, director of bakery sales 


service, General Mills. 


Mr. Herman estimates the ingredi- 
ent cost (Minneapolis) for the crushed 
pineapple version of the frosty fruit 
pie, and based on seven 9 in. pies per 
formula, to be approximately $.2260 
for the filling and $.0448 for the crust, 
for a total material cost of $.2708. 
These costs, however, are predicated 
on a generous size pie, and it is likely 
that many bakers will find that if 
they adequately chill the evaporated 
milk before whipping, it is easily pos- 
sible to increase the yield to eight 
9 in. pies, Mr. Herman states. 
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ONE CENT SALE 

Shirley’s Bakery in Brigham City, 
Utah, brought in many new custo- 
mers to its newly renovated estab- 
lishment with a special week-end of- 
fer of a 1¢ sale on cookies. All cookies 
in the bakery from oatmeal, raisin, 
nut and fruit bars were offered on the 
basis of “Buy a dozen and get the 
second dozen for one penny.” Offi- 
cials of the bakery said the unique 
sale proved to be a good-will builder 
and brought many new faces into the 
establishment. 





Silver Jubilee Anniversary 
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National Donut Month Gets 
Set for Its Biggest Year 


The Silver Jubilee anniversary of 
National Donut Month, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest promotions, will be cele- 
brated in October, it has been an- 
nounced by J. I. Sugerman, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion director 
of the Doughnut Corporation of 
America. 

In announcing the 25th birthday of 
National Donut Month, Mr. Suger- 
man said that this promotion has the 
distinction of being the “grand- 
daddy” of all cooperative industry- 
wide “weekly” and ‘“‘monthly” promo- 
tional drives which are used today in 
many industries to promote an idea 
or a product. 

Spearheading the Silver Jubilee 
campaign will be the American Dairy 
Assn., the Doughnut Corporation of 
America and the Bakers of America 
Program, who will cooperate to fur- 
ther the mass appeal of doughnuts 
and milk in millions of American 
homes. Also cooperating in the cam- 
paign, will be thousands of super mar- 
kets, delicatessens, groceries, bak- 
eries, restaurants, hotels, house to 
house route men and other food han- 
dlers throughout the country. 

More than a billion dozen dough- 
nuts—an all time record—were con- 
sumed by the American public last 
year, it was reported by Mr. Suger- 
man. Doughnut sales totaled $278,- 
000,000 last year, a 9% increase over 
the 1951 volume. 

He said that 1,012,000,000 dozen 
doughnuts were eaten and dunked in 
and out of the home. Of this number, 
he estimated that 72% were con- 
sumed with coffee as an accompany- 
ing beverage, 18% with other bever- 
ages including milk, and 6% eaten by 
themselves; 4% used toasted with 
jam and cheese spreads or as com- 
bined with salads, desserts and other 
foods. 

Of all the variety doughnuts, sugar 
coated doughnuts were the most 
popular, followed by old fashioned 
plain doughnuts. The chocolate 
variety was third. 

The campaign will get underway in 
October with a three quarters of a 
million dollar national advertising 
end promotional program which will 
utilize magazine, local newspaper, 


telcvision and radio, trade publica- 
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POPULAR doughnut-and-milk com- 
bination is emphasized in posters in- 
tended for broadsides, point-of-sale or 
tie-in promotion. 
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OCTOBER DONUT MONTH “bug” 
that can be used in tie-in advertising 
or otherwise used in promoting dough- 
nuts and the Silver Jubilee of Donut 
Month. 


tions and merchandising material at 
the point of sale. 

The theme of the Silver Jubilee 
campaign will be doughnuts and milk 
“With a Snack—With Any Meal.” 

Mr. Sugerman said the huge suc- 
cess of the 1952 doughnuts and milk 
campaign had set the groundwork for 
the Silver Jubilee. More than one 
billion dozen doughnuts and 60 billion 
quarts of milk were consumed last 
year. He said that the emphasis this 
year will be placed on the flavor, 
nutrition and economy of doughnuts 
and milk. 

One of the opening guns of the 
campaign will be a full-page four 
color ad in the October issue of Mc- 
Calls featuring doughnuts and milk. 
The ad also will tie-in Abbott and 
Costello, the famous Hollywood 
comedy team, with the doughnut and 
milk campaign. 


Tie-in Promotions 


Mr. Sugerman disclosed that the 
campaign is also expected to receive 
tremendous support from hundreds of 
radio and television shows sponsored 
by dairies, bakers and other com- 
panies throughout the country which 
will salute doughnuts and milk during 
National Donut Month. He added 
that the doughnut and milk theme 
will be woven into the continuity of 
several topnotch coast to coast tele- 
vision shows. All told, he said, the 
television and radio industry is ex- 
pected to play a prominent role in 
the observance of the Silver Jubilee. 

One of the best aids in putting the 
Silver Jubilee anniversary across is a 
carefully prepared sales and mer- 
chandising manual created by DCA, 
he said. 

Much of the know-how that DCA 
has acquired in the 25 years of pro- 
moting doughnuts and training its 
sales staff is incorporated in this 
manual. 

Every step in the execution and 
training of the bakers and dairies is 
outlined in the manual, which trans- 
lates the campaign to reach the gro- 
cer, super market, retailer, baker, 
restaurant, soda fountain, hotels, to 
the dairy men and their outlets, and 
to house-to-house routes to the home 
directly. Thus penetration is made to 

(Continued on page 63) 
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“Don't Care’ Attitude 


in Bakeshops Makes 
Customers Shy Away 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


E’RE right in the middle of 
a long motor trip covering 
several states. We've been 


looking-in on hundreds of bake shops, 
for two reasons. The first is that 
we're interested in seeing what bake- 
shops in other areas are doing. 
The second reason is that we are 
cooking as many of our own meals 
as possible to familiarize ourselves 
with local products. 

We've seen tiny little bake shops 
and huge wait-in-line bake shops. 
We've seen prosperous operations and 
many that are just limping along. 
For the most part we've seen spot- 
lessly clean shops, but a few you'd 
almost term slovenly. Those we shall 
forget for they’re not typical. 

Like a roving reporter, we’ve got- 
ten our information by various means. 
One method was an offer of pur- 
chase. Another was the survey tech- 
nique. By these means we could dis- 
cover the comparative volume and 
profit of the shops observed. 

One characteristic common to all 
low volume and low profit shops was 
a lackadaisical appearance and atti- 
tude. We sensed a lack of confidence, 
or a defeatist air. Homemakers we 
talked to had a reaction to this at- 
titude something like this: “I 
seldom go there. He doesn’t seem to 
be a good business man and doesn’t 
have any business, so he can’t have 
very good things.” 


Careless Displays Unsightly 

What do we mean by “lackadaisical 
appearance and attitude?’’ Here are 
just a few little things we saw. Goods 
just any goods were “put” in the 
window and we mean just “put” in 
with no thought of tempting the 
passer-by. Layer cakes were put to- 
gether in a lop-sided fashion. Cookies 
and rolls were stacked on trays while 
still warm, obviously, for they were 
bent and dented as they were stacked. 

On several occasions we were con- 
fronted with a blank stare from the 
sales persons as we entered the shop 


MAGAZINE PLAYS UP BAKING 
INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
rated more than passing attention by 
the staff of Ladies Home Journal in 
the July issue. One article featured 
a two-page color spread with buns 
and hamburgers and was headlined 
“Family’s Night Out.” Buns again 
were prominently featured in the 
article “Diary of Domesticity.” An- 
other article, “6 Men on a Diet,” 
which stressed “Four Rules of Good 
Reducing” was written by Dr. Nor- 
man Joliffe, head of the Bureau of 
Nutrition, New York City, and played 
up enriched bread. Another article, 
while not paying specific tribute to 
enriched bread, told of the impor- 


tance of niacin in the health of Ameri- 
cans, 


———————————— 
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Methods That Sell ta Women ... 





just as if they were saying, “how did 
you happen to come here and what 
do you want?” At the same time, 
crumbs littered the wrapping coun- 
ter. I’ve seen hundreds of black, 
charred baking trays used in dis- 
plays. Perhaps it is true that a well 
seasoned baking tray gives better 
baking results, but that same tray 
unsells a woman by the simple rea- 
son of its dirty appearance. 


Good Displays—Good Profit 


There was a direct contrast be- 
tween highly profitable operations 
and other businesses in their use of 
proved display techniques. We have 
written thousands of words about 
good display, but if our little trip is 
proving anything it is proving that 
many more words need to be said. 

Why is it that so many bake shops 
will not believe the success story of 
profitable meat markets, grocery 
stores, candy shops and bake shops? 
Is there a reason for it? The bake 
shop has just one method of selling 
goods and that is through the use of 
good displays. There’s very little op- 
portunity to sell the customer with 
a sales talk. Mrs. Homemaker must 
be sold on an item before the sales 
person approaches. And, good dis- 
play does the job. 

Neatness is essential in a bake 
shop, but neatness can be carried too 
far in a display. For example a very 
neat display of sugar cookies, lemon 
cookies, vanilla cookies and light oat- 
meal cookies all the same size about 
the same color and texture. Where is 
the eye to stop? To the casual shop- 
per who hadn’t planned to buy cook- 
ies they’re all the same and the eye 
simply travels over them. On the 
other hand, take those sugar cookies 
and lemon cookies, but divide them 
with a dark, square date bar or 
brownie and that gives the “stopper” 
for the eye that is needed. 


Alternate Displays 

The same principle applies to the 
display of all your goods. Remember 
to alternate shapes and sizes and col- 
ors. Don’t let your display case be- 
come a static thing so that Mrs. 
Homemaker coming in for sweet 
rolls goes right to the same space 
each time. If that happens, she'll 
never see your other goods. 

The more successful bake shops 
we've been seeing have a “feature of 
the day” item, We’re sure that you 
have such a feature. Then, give it 
believability with mass—a double- 
tray display. Don’t be afraid to show 
confidence in your feature of the day. 


Price Cards 


We've been seeing more and more 
identifying price cards on _ goods. 
There’s nothing more convincing to 
a woman shopper nor more tempting 
than knowing the items on display. 
Identify your almond toffee roll, 
fresh apple slices, burnt sugar cake, 
date fills, banana nut bread and prune 


bread. Such identification does sell 
goods because Mrs. Homemaker then 
begins to visualize their use in her 
kitchen and on her dining table. 
Good display does something else 
for you. It gives your shop an air of 


self-confidence—of success. A good 
display seems to develop a_ better 
attitude among sales people too. They 
take greater pride in keeping it good 
and their pride is an important sales 
point to you. 

In the future we’re going to pass 
on some success stories we've en- 
countered on this trip. Some of them 
are so simple as to bear repeating 
in many markets. Success needn’t be 
a complicated procedure as we'll try 
to point out then. 
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Raisin Advisory 
Board to Promote 
Bakery Produets 


FRESNO, CAL.—With an increase 
of $65,000 over last year’s advertis- 
ing and promotion expenditures, the 
plan of the California Raisin Advisory 
Board for the year beginning Sept. 1 
will be a continuation of what is be- 
lieved to be an effective approach to 
the consumer. 

Awareness by the growers and 
packers of California raisins that the 
baking industry constitutes a major 
outlet for its product is demonstrated 
in the type and scope of the new ad- 
vertising schedule. 

The first advertisement of the year 
will be a full page, four-color spread 
in the October issues of Better Homes 
and Gardens and McCall’s magazine 
featuring raisin bread as the way to 
make every meal better. Throughout 
the year until June, 1954, these two 
publications will continue to carry 
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color advertisements on such bakery 
standbys as cookies, fruit cakes, 
raisin bread a second time, and a fea- 
ture to emphasize the annual bakers’ 
Better Breakfast Month in February. 

To reach other potential consumers 
of bakery products made “Rich With 
Raisins,”” space has been reserved in 
Parents, Sunset, Today’s Woman and 
True Story for features like raisin 
cookies, fruit cake, raisin muffins, 
raisin sweet rolls and raisin cookies a 
second time. 

The added punch this year will be 
the initial effort by the board to 
reach the youth market. The ap- 
proach will be carried out with six 
insertions in the American Girl and 
Boy’s Life magazines. Although the 
theme will stress eating raisins out- 
of-hand, it is believed the secondary 
objective of acquainting the younger 
generation with the goodness of 
raisins will have a beneficial effect on 
their present and future appetites for 
bakery products containing raisins. 

William E. Doty will continue as 
manager of the board’s bakery service 
department. Assisting him in the 
eastern section of the country will be 
Bernard Bergholz who has covered 
that area since the inception of the 
department. A successor to Joseph 
Vavra in the western area will be 
named in the near future. 

Although retaining the rich and 
effective types of art work used in 
previous years, the new bread rack 
hangers under production are being 
modified to conform with recommen- 
dations of members of the baking in- 
dustry. As in the past, these and 
other aids are available on a no-cost 
basis to any baker desiring attrac- 
tive point-of-sale material. Samples 
or quantities may be obtained from 
the California Raisin Advisory Board, 
P. O. Box 1963, Fresno, Cal. 








Interested... 


...in Higher Profits Through 


New Products ? 
New Varieties ? 
New Toppings ? 
New Methods ? 


See Page 43 
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Nationwide TV 
Showing Set for 
“The Modest Miracle” 


NEW YORK—“The Modest Mir- 
acle,” the film story of the discovery 
of vitamins and the subsequent en- 
richment of bread, has been selected 
by “The Better Living Television 
Theatre” for nationwide showing over 
the ABC-TV network Sunday, Aug. 
23, 1953, according to Standard 
Brands, Inc., which produced the film. 

The first film ever produced on 
the scientific discoveries by Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Williams and others that 
made bread enrichment possible, 
“The Modest Miracle” has been seen 
by millions of Americans in motion 
picture theaters and at consumer 
group showings since it was pro- 
duced by the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

“The film's selection by “The Bet- 
ter Living Television Theatre’ as an 
outstanding example of successful co- 
operation between science and indus- 
try is regarded as completely justi- 
fied by the fact that the enrichment 
of man’s staff of life has frequent- 
ly been hailed by nutrition and med- 
ical authorities as one of the most 
significant contributions to the na- 
tion’s better health and well being 
in this generation,” Fleischmann re- 
ports. 

Although “The Modest Miracle” 
has been scheduled for showing over 
most of the ABC-TV stations Sun- 
day, Aug. 23, from 12 to 12:30 p.m. 
(EDST), a number of affiliated sta- 
tions will carry it at later dates and 
at different times. 

Bakers wishing to tie up with the 
TV presentation in their own com- 
munities through advance advertising 
to the public (and by notifying their 
own employees of the showing date) 
should contact their local ABC-TV 
station, or its affiliate, for the exact 
date and time of the showing. 

Following is a list of ABC-TV sta- 
tions and affiliates definitely sched- 
uled to telecast “The Modest Mir- 
acle”’ Aug. 23 or shortly thereafter: 

WABC—New York, N.Y.; WCPO 

Cincinnati, Ohio; WFR—Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; WTYN—Columbus, Ohio; 
WKBN— Youngstown, Ohio; WHIO 
Dayton, Ohio; WJAC — Johnstown, 
Pa.; WRGB Schenectady, N.Y.; 
WMAL—Washington, D.C.; KECA 
Los Angeles, Cal.; KGO—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; KSL—Salt Lake City, 
Utah; KMTV——Omaha, Neb.; WCCO 

Minneapolis, Minn.; WBKB—Chi- 
cago, Ill.; WxXYZ—Detroit, Mich.; 
WDTV—Pittsburgh, Pa.; WHAM 
Rochester, N.Y.; WHEM—Syracuse, 
N.Y.; WMHC—New Haven, Conn.; 
WSBA—York, Pa.; WTMJ—Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; WOOD—Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; WROV—Roanoke, Va.; WKST 

New Castle, Pa. 

“The Better Living Television 
Theatre” reports that additional sta- 
tions are being scheduled from time 
to time. Fleischmann says this is 
another reason why bakers should 
check with their ABC-TV stations 
or affiliates. 
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PILLSBURY BAKERY-MIX 
UNIT ADDS R. J. THELEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, bakery division vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the employment of R. J. 
Thelen as assistant bakery-mix man- 
ager with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

A native of St. Cloud, Minn., Ray 
Thelen has had wide experience in 
the baking industry. From 1940 to 
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1946 he was employed in the bakery 
production service of Pillsbury Mills. 
That period included a hitch in the 
U. S. Navy from 1944-1946. Shortly 
after leaving the Navy, he joined the 
Wassell Baking Co. of Philadelphia as 
general production manager. From 
1947 to 1953 he was employed by 
Standard Brands, Inc., as assistant 
manager in the bakery production 
service department. 

Ray Thelen is contributing techni- 
cal editor to Baking Industry maga- 
zine, and a member of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
An ardent golfer and fisherman, his 
real hobby is a regular busman’s 
holiday—baking. The Thelens, who 
have one child (Carol, 12) will make 
their new home in Richfield, a suburb 
of Minneapolis. 





Industry Study 





(Continued from page 11) 

While accounting records of about 
half of the companies located in the 
50 market areas chosen for detailed 
study are available now to research- 
ers, statistical information from the 
remaining independer.t bakers is 
needed to complete the analytical pic- 
ture, according to the report. The 
university group is contacting these 
bakers and hopes to get simplified 
profit and loss statements from each 
plant. 

This type of information from in- 
dividual baking companies is kept in 
ccmplete confidence by the study and 
figures from these records will appear 
only in over-all statistical compila- 
tions. Such information is essential 
as the study now moves into the ma- 
jor analytical phase of its work. 

During its first year of research, 
the study has built up a bibliography 
of 4,000 published sources pertaining 
to the baking industry, established 
industry contacts to aid in obtaining 
first-hand information of bakery op- 
erations, and written first chapters 
of the final manuscript reporting the 
results of the study. 

The cost structure study—the first 
analytical report completed by the 
baking industry study—was finished 
early in June. This was an analyti- 
cal study of cost relationships within 
59 individual plants and companies, 
and will be incorporated into the final 
report of the study. 


The study, established under a 
grant from the ABA, is being con- 


ducted by a staff of economists, sta- 
tisticians and research assistants. On 
the ABA study committee, in addition 
to Mr. Faunce, are Harold D. LeMar, 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
and John Thies, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York. 

The first phase of the study, which 
began last summer, is scheduled for 
completion in July, 1954. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS OUTING 

MILWAUKEE—tThe date for the 
fourth annual golf tournament and 
summer outing of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. has been 
announced as Monday, Sept. 14. This 
year’s event will be held at the 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
In previous years the event, which 
draws several hundred bakers and 
allied tradesmen, had been held at 
Lake Delavan in southern Wisconsin. 
The allied trades is again making 
plans to provide the prizes for the 
golf tournament and other events, 
and for attendance. Ray Pinczkowski, 
Ph. Orth Co., is general chairman for 
the allied trades part of the program. 
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John A. Dunn 


NEW POST—John A. Dunn has been 
appointed creative director for the 
advertising division of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, according to an 
announcement by William L. Good- 
man, vice president and advertising 
director. Coming to the Long com- 
pany from the Hotpoint Co., Chicago, 
where he was assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
commercial equipment department, 
Mr. Dunn assumed his new duties 
June 8. In his new post, Mr. Dunn 
will direct the creative development 
of complete advertising programs for 
clients of the Long company, which 
include leading independent whole- 
sale bakeries all over the U.S. and 
Canada. Also newly appointed on the 
Long creative staff is Miss Bette L. 
Middleton, copywriter, who will as- 
sist Mr. Dunn in the development of 
bakery food advertising for Long cli- 
ents. She has been associated with 
Long since 1949. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 
REPORTS DROP IN NET 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 27, 1953 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $682,- 
201), amounted to $572,326, equal to 
15.15¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with an estimated net 
profit for the corresponding period 
1952 (after estimated federal income 
taxes of $1,338,094) of $1,071,163 or 
46.55¢ a common share. 
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FRANK J. HELMER NAMED 
ARMOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


CHICAGO—Frank J. Helmer has 
joined Armour & Co. as technical 
bakery sales service representative 
for the northeastern area, M. J. 
Harder, bakery sales department 
manager, announced recently. 

Mr. Helmer was a food consultant 
for the U. S. government during 
World War II. A graduate of the 
Dunwoody Institute of Baking, Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Helmer is a former in- 
structor at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. He has been on the 
staffs of several shortening manufac- 
turers. 

With headquarters at the Armour 
plant in Jersey City, Mr. Helmer will 
contact bakers in Greater New York, 
New England, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. 
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“Bakers’ Day” Set 
for Missouri Fair 


ST. LOUIS—tThe Missouri Bakers 
Assn. will participate in the Missouri 
State Fair this year, it has been an- 
nounced by William F. Ellerbrock, 
Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the association. The fair will 
be held at Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 22-29, 
with Aug. 25 set aside as Missouri 
Bakers Day. 

All bakers and allied tradesmen are 
being asked to assemble at the fair 
grounds on that day to be issued 
their uniform of the day—a baker’s 
cap and an apron with the outline of 
the state of Missouri printed in red, 
and “Missouri Bakers Assn.” in blue, 

Beautifully decorated cakes will be 
presented to selected state officials 
by Mr. Ellerbrock to commemorate 
the occasion. There will be the pres- 
entation of the record by Edward 
Arnold, “Bread of Life,” written by 
Louis Bromfield, to youth groups. 

All bakers are invited to unite with 
the state association for the activi- 
ties of the day. 

Harry W. Walch has been named 
chairman of the State Fair “Bakers 
Day.” He is a sales representative 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co. He 
resides at 711 West Broadway St. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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J. H. SPARKS TAKES OVER 
BETTENDORF SALES POST 


BETTENDORF, IOWA—J. H. 
Sparks has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the bakery machinery division 
of the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
Iowa, following the resignation of 
A. M. Willson, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. E. Bettendorf, 
president. 

Mr. Sparks will assume his new 
duties August 15. He has been with 
the company since 1929. In 1933 he 
became traffic manager, a post he 
held until 1951 when he was named 
assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Willson, who has been sales 
manager since 1944, has been asso- 
ciated with the Bettendorf company 
since 1933. From 1937 until World 
War II curtailed bakery machinery 
manufacture, he was assistant sales 
manager. He has traveled extensively 
throughout the U. S., Canada and 
Mexico. 











West Virginia 





(Continued from page 13) 


Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Bluefield; 
Harry Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., 
Charleston; Charles Spelsberg, Sani- 
tary Baking Co., Clarksburg; Albert 
Gast, P. J. Gast & Sons, Wheeling; 
James Kettering, Kettering Baking 
C., Fairmont; Earl Heiner, Heiner’s 
Bakery, Huntington; Cris Smallridge, 
Holsum Bakery Co., Charleston, and 
Elmer Powers, Weston Home Bakery, 
Weston. 

Among highlights of the banquet 
was the singing of old time favor- 
ites, led by Walter Clissold of Bak- 
ing Industry magazine, and request- 
ed organ playing by Curtiss Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, chair- 
man of ABA’s board of governors. 

Other convention features of the 
convention included the “West Vir- 
ginia Hour” and cocktail party, men’s 


golf tournament, ladies’ putting 
tournament, bridge and _ canasta 
tournament and nice prizes were 


awarded for all these features. 
Cris Smallridge, who was in charge 
of award presentations, sparked the 
banquet program with _ historical 
stories about the association. 
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James W. Pehle 


KING MIDAS APPOINTMENTS— 
James W. Pehle has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills division of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Prior to his promotion, Mr. 
Pehle was millfeed department man- 
ager and now fills the vacancy left 
by the death of Paul L. Sather last 
March. Replacing Mr. Pehle as mill- 
feed department manager is Howard 
Beggs, personnel and safety manager 
of the King Midas Flour Mills. Em- 
ployed by King Midas for the past 23 
years, Mr. Pehle started in the King 
Midas laboratory in November, 1930. 





Doughnut Month 





(Continued from page 60) 


a substantial portion of the American 
public. 

Local daily newspaper advertising, 
merchandising contests, TV and radio 
commercials will offer tie-in “tools” 
for local bakers, dairymen and retail 
outlets. Bread-end labels will be avail- 
able, posters for trucks, groceries, 
super markets and restaurants as well 
as hot-spot displays will help in the 
further education and sales stimula- 
tion of both dealer and public toward 
the taste and nutritional as well as 
economical appeal of the little round 
cake with the hole and a glass of re- 
freshing milk. Available for point of 
sale merchandising will be full color 
window and wall posters, size 18 by 
22% in. (super market and truck use) 
and 17 by 11 in. for food stores and 
bakeries. Other display and promo- 
tional material will include a variety 
package, printed in three colors, de- 
signed to hold 12 (13 oz.) doughnuts, 
three each of different varieties. Pos- 
ters proclaiming the variety package 
will be available at point of sale out- 
lets. The house-to-house route sales- 
man, an important cog in the two- 
way industry food field, will receive a 
boost with a special Fall Donut Festi- 
val during the month of October, 
which is expected to help create a 
demand and desire lasting through- 
out the year. 

Special truck posters will hail the 
advent of Hallowe’en, which is real 
doughnut time, and special literature 
distributed to homes will urge dough- 
nut and milk parties during the fes- 
tive season and the suggestion of 
carrying the tradition on right 
through the year. This will be backed 
up by local daily newsapaper adver- 
tising, TV and radio programing as 
well as national publicity and promo- 
tion via the National Hallowe’en 
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Committee and National Dunking 
Assn., both established under the 
guidance and promotion of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. A 32- 
page party book, hailing the Silver 
Jubilee anniversary of National 
Donut Month, will be available to 
homes, offering party-giving hints as 
well as novel ways to serve dough- 
nuts and milk. 

The Silver Jubilee committee is 
urging all local bakers and dairymen 
to increase their annual budgets al- 
lotted to local daily newspaper ad- 
vertising, the emphasizing point being 
that in these times of national and 
international conditions, people in 
homes are reading their local news- 
papers more than ever. The cam- 
paign slogan in this respect to the 
point-of-sale outlets is “Be next to 
the news, so you are the news.’”’ News- 
paper advertising mats will be offered 
to all dealers containing appetizing 
doughnut and milk art and copy. 

Mr. Sugerman will serve as the co- 
ordinator of the Silver Jubilee cam- 
paign for the baking industry, and 
Hugh McSweeney will be coordinator 
for the dairy industry. The public re- 
lations phase of the milk and dough- 
nuts campaign will be handled by 
Bert Nevins, Inc., the New York press 
relations concern which has handled 
the doughnut industry for the past 
16 years. 

Full information concerning the 
campaign can be obtained from J. I. 
Sugerman, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 
‘2. 
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PACKAGE DESIGN DEADLINE 


NEW YORK—The Package De- 
signers Council reports that over 10,- 
000 requests for entry blanks in the 
1953 national package design awards 
competition have been handled. The 
deadline for entries is Aug. 31. Eight 
package design awards and the Irwin 
D. Wolf award for the best package 
or packages will be made Oct. 21 
in New York. 
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OBA Miss Sunbeam 
Contest Growing 


NEW YORK-—A dimpled, delight- 
ful little girl from Seattle, Wash., 
was recently selected Miss Sunbeam 
1953. The Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
of New York chose Zinda Anderson 
as the youngster who most resembled 
the famous blond, blue-eyed trade- 
mark that appears on every loaf of 
Sunbeam bread. Zinda’s picture was 
judged best of 132 others submitted 
by 33 Sunbeam bakers from many 
towns and cities. 

There was plenty of excitement in 














Miss Sunbeam, 1953 


store for the new Miss Sunbeam— 
she, her father and mother left via 
Trans World airlines on a tour of 
America, starting from Seattle, flying 
first to San Francisco and then to 
Los Angeles where she was received 
by major stars at MGM and 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. Stopovers were arranged in 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. 

The family received Longines or 
Wittnauer watches, travel wardrobes 
from Skyway Luggage, and a Bolsey 
35 mm. camera. At home they re- 
ceived a Motorola TV set, a de luxe 
edition of the Book of Knowledge 
and a Sweet Sue Doll. 

Second and third prizes were 
selected from entries submitted by 
other Sunbeam bakers. In all, 132 lit- 
tle girls won exciting prizes in this 
big $30,000 contest. The territorial 
winners whose photographs were sent 
to New York for final judging were 
selected by popular vote at local gro- 
cery stores. 

The nationwide search for Miss 
Sunbeam is co-sponsored by the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Ine., and its local bakers. “Every 
year,” says Robert Schaus, advertis- 
ing director of Quality Bakers, “this 
contest gets bigger and better than 
ever.” 
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CLARENCE HACHMEISTER, 
INDUSTRY VETERAN, DIES 


PITTSBURGH—Clarence F. Hach- 
meister, executive vice president of 
Hachmeister-Inc., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of food products for the bak- 
ing industry, died here July 31. Mr. 
Hachmeister was an officer of the 
company for more than 35 years. 

Surviving are his wife, Lillian Gang, 
two daughters, Miss Lillian M. Hach- 
meister and Mrs. Dorothy Wentroble; 
a son, Clarence F. Hachmeister, Jr.; 
and one grandchild; a sister, Mrs. 
Emma V. Hotchkiss, and a brother, 
Harry A. Hachmeister, who is presi- 
dent of Hachmeister-Inc. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS CHOOSE 
SEPT. 9 FOR PLAY DAY 


CHICAGO—The annual “Play Day” 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn. originally 
set for Sept. 22, has been changed to 
Sept. 9 at the Oakcrest Country Club, 
Springfield, Ill. An all day outing, 
with fun for everyone, is planned. 

Besides golf, those who attend may 
partake of swimming, horseshoes, 
cards, with a special program for the 
ladies. Other types of entertainment 
are being planned. A buffet luncheon 
is on the program at lunch time, and 
a giant smorgasbord will be the bill 
of fare in the evening. Prizes for al- 
most everyone are promised. 
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250 ATTEND MINNESOTA 
BAKER-ALLIED OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
250 bakers and allied trades repre- 
sentatives, including several from 
Chicago, Kansas City and other out- 
of-state points, attended the 1953 
Minnesota Baker-Allied golf outing 
and play day held at Golden Valley 
Golf Club near here Aug. 4. 

Threatening weather that turned 
to sunny-and-clear found 146 golfers 
entered in the tournament and the 
John O. Lanpher trophy emblematic 
of the championship was won by Gil- 
bert Gustafson, Gustafson Bakery, 
Duluth, Minn., with a low net score 
of 67. The trophy is a rotating tro- 
phy donated to the annual affair by 
the International Milling Co. 

Winner of the first low gross award 
was Howard Pousette, Falk Paper 
Co., Minneapolis, who shot a 78. 
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Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, served as general 
chairman of the 1953 outing, heading 
up a large committee of bakers and 
allied men. Serving as master-of-cere- 
monies at the awards presentation 
following the buffet dinner was Mar- 
tin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul, 

Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis, was elected general 
chairman of the outing to be held in 
August of 1954. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—Ohio Valley District 
of AOM and Cincinnati Section, 
American Assn. Cereal Chemists; 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
AACC Sec., C. E. Bode, Soft Wheat 
Quality Lab., Ohio Agr. Exp. Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; AOM Sec., A. D. Bos- 
ley, A. D. Bosley Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha. Sec., Al Swan- 
son, 2708 Martin Ave., Omaha 12, 
Neb. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb*- 
cago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Conn.; Sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 


1954 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
sakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
politan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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CEREAL CHEMIST 


For research and development on aux 
iliary products for baking. Excellent op 
portunity for man with graduate degree 
and possessing initiative and imagina 
Experience in the baking field re 

Location New York area, Submit 
on training experi 
appreciated 
Baker, 


tion 
quired 
detailed information 
ence Salary expectancy 
Address 1010, The American 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





Oklahoma Bakers 
Open Campaign 
for More Students 


OKLAHOMA CITY—At a meeting 
of the education committee of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. here July 21 
the group collected $500 for advertis- 
ing to help promote the baking in- 
dustry to young people. They would 
like to collect an annual $1,500 to be 
spent on posters, direct mail and other 
types of advertising to reach return- 
ing veterans and high school gradu- 
ates alike. 

The bakers association is the un- 
official godfather and sponsor of the 
only bakers school in the state, at 
Okmulgee A & M School of Technical 
Training. In addition to the members 
of the education committee the meet- 
ing was attended by the officers of 
the association and L. K. Covelle, 
director of the school; J.C. Summers, 
manager of the baking school, and 
Dorothy Richter, personnel assistant 
at the technical branch at A & M. 

At the present time about 30 novice 
bakers are undergoing training at the 
school. Both the school and the bak- 
ers association would like to have 
more. 

Oklahoma bakers complain that the 
trained personnel seemed to be “too 
heavy in the upper age brackets.” 
They want to interest more young 
people in baking as a profession. They 
are quick to point out that a veteran 
can train to become a baker, and get 
a job quickly when his training is 
complete, and do it on the GI bill. 

It was the official concern of the 


association over the young folks’ 
lack of interest in baking that 
sparked the idea of a promotion 
campaign. 


Members of the education commit- 
tee and association officers who at- 
tended the meeting included John 
Scott, Lawton, president; Jim Bills, 
Chickasha, vice president; Bill Boyd, 
secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion; Ralph O’Neal, Tulsa; Harold 
Tice, Oklahoma City, and Ray Bay, 
Tulsa. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
3 SYLVANIA TRANSFERS 
PHILADELPHIA Transfer of 





three cellophane salesmen has been 
announced by John W. Little, general 
sales manager of the Sylvania Divi- 
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sion of American Viscose Corp. John 
Adrian, a district supervisor in the 
New York district sales office, has 
been transferred to the converter 
sales division in Chicago. Lewis Mor- 
ris, who has been in the converter 
sales division in Chicago for the last 
year, was transferred to Cleveland. 
Bernard J. Reis, who has been in 
training in Chicago district sales for 
several months, has been assigned to 
the Dallas branch office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. P. DUNPHY RETIRES 
FROM GENERAL MILLS 


LOS ANGELES — After 39 years 
devoted principally to the bakery 
service activity of General Mills, Inc., 
and its western predecessor, the 
Sperry Flour Co., Robert P. Dunphy 
retired recently for reasons of health. 
He plans to continue the study of 
bakery production at his Los Altos 
home. 

During his years in the field, Mr. 
Dunphy either created or contributed 
toward most of General Mills’ bakery 
promotions, including the nationally 
famous Sweetheart Cake, Roses in 
Snow Cake, Stuffin’ Bread, and a 
long list of specialty formulas. In 
addition, he was considered an au- 
thority on bakery sales techniques 
and the coaching of sales personnel. 

Mr. Dunphy is well known in 
western bakery circles by reason of 
his former capacity as General Mill’s 
field service representative with the 
trade, and his activity with the Allied 
Trades of the Bakery Industry. 

Originally employed as a labora- 
tory assistant in July, 1914, he spent 
12% years in laboratory work, with 
two years out for Army service dur- 
ing the first World War. During this 
time Mr. Dunphy worked at Sperry’s 
Vallejo, Ogden and Los Angeles mills. 

In announcing the retirement, gen- 
eral manager E. O. Boyer said, “The 
39 years of service that Bob Dunphy 
has performed for our company are 
filled with outstanding accomplish- 
ments.” 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP FROLIC 
SWANTON, OHIO—The North- 

western Ohio Master Bakers Assn. 

is sponsoring its annual stag bakers’ 
picnic and 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion Aug. 17 at Valleywood Country 

Club here. Golfing begins at 10 a. m. 

and other games will be staged 

throughout the day. A dinner will be 

served at 6 p. m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


J. W. HINES, RETIRED 
WARD EXECUTIVE, DIES 


CHICAGO—J. W. “Jack” Hines, 
retired vice president, Ward Baking 
Co., Chicago, died July 24 in Pres- 
byterian hospital, Chicago, at the 
age of 75. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Helen Hines, 5858 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, two sons, John R. 
and George W., and two daughters, 
Mrs. Ione Magner and Mrs. Frank 
B. Kelly, Jr. Burial was at Mt. Car- 
mel Cemetery, following mass at St. 
Ita’s Church. 

Mr. Hines had retained an active 
interest in baking industry affairs 
during his retirement. During World 
War II he served with the War Food 
Administration regional office in Chi- 
cago in connection with educational 
and administrative work on the bread 
order, WFO No. 1. 

He was an honorary member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 

A veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, he was a member of the first 
American troops to carry the Ameri- 
can flag into the city of Havana, 
Cuba. 





Bowman Biseuit 
Reeeives Tribute 
in Denver Post 


DENVER—Full page treatment in 
the Denver Post, under the banner, 
“Denver. Its Builders, and the Rocky 
Mountain Empire,” was given re- 
cently to the Bowman Biscuit Co. It 
was one in a series of articles pro- 
moting the continuance of free en- 
terprise in Denver and its community, 
according to a Post footnote. 

The article included large portraits 
of C. A. Bowman, founder of the Mer- 
chants Biscuit Co., in whose honor 
the company was renamed Bowman 
Biscuit Co. in 1950, and J. C. Bow- 
man, president of the company since 
1945. J. C. Bowman is a son of the 
founder and succeeded his father as 
president following the latter’s death 
in 1945. 

C. A. Bowman founded his “soda 
cracker business” in 1906 and after 
12 days of business received his first 
large orders—supplying two carloads 
of crackers and cookies to help feed 
those left homeless by the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire. 

The company narrowly survived a 
disastrous flood in 1913 but steady 
progress was shown after rebuilding. 
In 1927 the Merchants Biscuit Co. 
became a division of the United Bis- 
cuit Company of America. 

Today the company serves eight 
states and employs 1,000 persons. It 
has two divisions—one for Denver and 
the other for Texas—and 13 branch 
offices and warehouses. 

In the Denver division, Bowman 
branches are located in Pueblo and 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Cheyenne and 
Casper, Wyo.; Garden City, Kansas; 
Albuquerque, N. M. Texas division 
branches are located in Amarillo, El 
Paso, Fort Worth, Lubbock, San An- 
tonio, Abilene and Wichita Falls. 

The article states that the Denver 
plant, already enlarged several times, 
has outgrown its quarters, and plans 
are being made for a large, new plant. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
FIND NEW SECRETARY 


LOS ANGELES—Carl! Rood, sales 
representative of General Mills, Inc., 
has been elected by the board of di- 
rectors of the Master Bakers Retail 
Assn. of Los Angeles County as sec- 
retary. He succeeds Phil Seitz, who 
resigned because of the pressure of 
other activities. 

Mr. Rood recently transferred from 
the Fresno area here and immediately 
became active in the association. He 
is particularly well qualified for this 
position, having served the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Detroit as secretary 
from 1936 to 1942. 

Jay Thornton, Thornton’s Bakery, 
Pasadena, has taken the treasurer’s 
position. Mr. Thornton has been one 
of southern California’s outstanding 
bakers for many years and has been 
a leading Gold Cup winner at Bakers 
Forums. 
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BAKERY SANITARIANS PICK 
1953 PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Robert C. Haven, sani- 
tation and safety engineer, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, San Francisco, 
Cal., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Sanitarians, has 
announced the appointment of Louis 
A. King, Jr., director of bakery sani- 
tation, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, as program chairman for 
the third annual meeting. This meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Sher- 








August, 1953 


man, Chicago, Oct. 20-22, 1953. 


Other members of the program 
committee are Lloyd J. Barron, sani- 
tation engineer, National Biscuit Co., 
New York; James V. Cawley, editor, 
Modern Sanitation magazine; George 
M. Tompkins, sanitarian, Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y.: 
George Bassett, sanitarian, Hostess 
Cake Kitchen, Hoboken, N. J.; and 
Miss Lois Cole, sanitarian, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York. 

Ellsworth Foran, sanitarian, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Chicago, II1., is in 
charge of local arrangements. 

A completed program will be an- 
nounced shortly. Further details can 
be obtained from Louis A. King, Jr,, 
director of bakery sanitation, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago, IIl., or the office of 
the secretary, 367 Couch Ave., Kirk- 
wood 22, Mo. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SET 1954 MEETING DATES 


DENVER, COLO. — At a meeting 
of the board of governors of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. held 
here the date for the 1954 annual 
convention of the association was set. 
The event will be held in the Albany 
Hotel in Denver June 13-14. C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
was named convention chairman, and 
Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bak- 
ery Service, was selected to head the 
arrangements committee. 
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BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM 
NAMES DISTRIBUTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — The 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Mach- 
ine Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Moreau 
and Risch, Inc., Milwaukee, as exclu- 
sive representative for “Battle Creek” 
bakery equipment in Wisconsin, Up- 
per Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, In- 
diana and Northern Illinois. 

Moreau and Risch, Inc. has been 
in the bakery supply business in the 
territory named here since 1947. 

















Let’s Play Golf... 











Aug. 18—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst (IL) 
Country Club; sec., Louise K. Buell, 
112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Aug. 23-25—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
summer outing and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind. Sec., Charles P. Ehlers, 2236 E. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis. 


Sept. 14—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., and Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. Fourth Annual 
Golf Tournament, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 
Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing, Galen [lall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. (golf tournament with the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc., for Lee 
Marshall Cup II, Sept. 19). 


Sept. 29—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Bonnie Briar Coun- 
try Club, Larchmont, N.Y.; set» 
Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New 
York 17. 


Oct. 22—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at North Hills Coun- 
try Club, Douglaston, L.I.; sec., Frank 
A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New York 17. 
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WORD GETS AROUND 
About Good Bread 


The same is True about Gooch 


flour milled for particular bakers 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC - AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily§Capacityy5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


~ 








many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 





Americans Are Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 











But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 














Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD-—Y our Best and 
a Cheapest Food 











Vo have a well-founded sense of security if you’re 
baking I-H flours. This confidence results from 
knowing that I-H quality always assures the best 
baking results. I-H performance is firmly based on 
the careful selection of none but the finest wheats 
and on scientific milling technique that makes the 
most of this wheat superiority. Faith in I-H is fully 
justifiedtby a long record of excellence. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER iis evi- 
denced by a high renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHIN© CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER «¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PrRopucTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY = TORONTO 
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If it’s Economy You Want... 











Your Choice of 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL 


RY- BATCH 









RY- BATCH 


@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 
for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
The results will surprise you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


It is no accident that POLAR BEAR is a 


famous flour brand with a history of more 
than 50 years of satisfactory baking perform- 
ance. POLAR BEAR is always right, year 
in and year out, because the management of 
this company wants it that way and will do 


anything rather than lower the POLAR 
BEAR standard. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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A good doughnut is rapidly becoming an essential to a cup 
of steaming, aromatic coffee or a glass of cold, tangy cider. 
Most of the doughnut mixes in this country supply that 
kind of a doughnut. This is because most doughnut mixes 
contain a flour “tailor-made” by Valier & Spies to fit the 
special characteristics of each doughnut mix. 


HERE IS OU 


Ash and protein are not the deciding factors in producing 
the most satisfactory flour for doughnut mixes. Mellow yet 
firm gluten characteristics are much more important. Gluten 
quality has more to do with the appetizing appearance and 
tenderness of the doughnut than any other single factor. 
Therefore, skill and experience in wheat selection and 
blending are of the utmost importance. Then, too, the flour 
must be specially milled. 


Remember thesef two] famous 
flours for doughnut mixes ... 


DANDY DOUGHNUT for cake type. 
DAZZLE DOUGHNUT for YEAST type. 





Yes... Valier & Spies is the largest manufacturer in the 
country of flours for doughnut mixes . . . with an annual 
output probably exceeding that of all other mills combined. 
Most bakers know that doughnut mixes based on V&S flour 
produce better doughnuts. That’s why most bakers make it 
a practice to specify doughnut mixes containing V&S flour. 


R FORMULA 


It must have just the right, even granulation to produce 
quickly a batter with the right consistency to work smoothly 
through high speed automatic machines with a minimum 
of “cripples.” Using V&S flour in your doughnut mix means 
smooth, well formed, tender doughnuts with a low fat ab- 
sorption that stay fresh longer. Doughnut mix manufac- 
turers are invited to write for free production samples. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS 
PLAN OUTING SEPT. 14 


MILWAUKEE The 4th annual 
golf tournament and summer outing 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., 
and the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn., will be staged 
at the Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, 


Wis., Sept. 14. 
Activities planned include = golf, 
lake cruises, tennis, fishing, baseball, 


horseshoe and shuffleboard. 

For those desiring to arrive at the 
hotel Sept. 13, rates will be based 
on the American plan but the banquet 
on the evening of Sept. 14 is not in- 
cluded in the rate. Registrations are 
desired by the hotel if a stay is 
planned overnight on Sept. 13. 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
BUYS NEW YORK BAKERY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. The Town 
Talk Bakery Inc., Rochester, N.Y., 
has ceased operations and its routes 
have been taken over by Hathaway 
Bakeries Inc. of Rochester. Town 
Talk Bakery had been in business 27 
years. 

It was reported that the purchase 
included only the delivery routes and 


that the bakery building of Town 
Talk is being sold. Deliverymen of 


Town Talk have been offered em- 
ployment with Hathaway and some 
of the baking staff also will join the 
latter concern. 

Clarence G. Heininger, 
Hathaway, said his firm’s business 
would be increased about 10% from 
taking over the Town Talk routes. 

Town Talk Bakery was established 
as a partnership in 1926 and incorp- 
orated in 1930. Officers are: presi- 
dent, Christian W. Schmitt; vice 
president, John J. Schmitt; secretary- 
treasurer, Jacob F. Schmitt. 
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CAROLINA BAKERS SET 
’°54 CONVENTION DATES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas has se- 
lected June 19-21 as the dates for 
its 25th annual convention. It will be 
held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., according to Mrs. 


manager of 








Louise Skillman, secretary of the 
group. 
The association’s executive com- 


mittee will meet Sept. 12 to lay plans 
for the large silver anniversary con- 
vention. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Atkinson Milling Co. .......--02+e-e00+ 57 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ........-++++- Penn, William, Flour Co............-.. 72 
Atlantic Towers Hotel..........---++: Hubbard Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeeee 35 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...........-0ese0. 66 
Hunter Milling Co. ........++-+0++ ° 40 Pineapple Growers Assn. .......... ae 
PRORE, Th. G. ccccescccecccccecccccceves 
Bay State Milling Co.........-5++-++++5 2 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ..........-- 49 
Beardstown Mills ......e-sccceececcees 26 — ‘ a  &- aeeeekeres iow “ 
Meets Tek, TE Gai cc ccccccosctseccecs 4 nternationa illing Co. ........ over 
NUE cradenenadensnnastanss 50 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- 67 Quaker Oats Co. ......... ttt ee eee eens 49 
Blake, J. BH. ccccccccccccceccccccccceccs 72 
Blodgett, Frank H., Imc.........+.+-+++ 42 Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 41 
NE OE, Kancnewacdnddsnenesseqenten Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co...........+-+ 48 Red Wing Milling Co............-+++0+- 2 
Deaee GRID ccccsccccscccccsecess 72 Tennison, W. J., CO...-.-seeeeeeeereees ee >} ea eee 72 
DING baa kadcdvansaescesaccunccrs 33 Jewell, L. R., & Son......+-+++++ teeeee 42 Riegel Paper Corp. ........ccccccccsees 24 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .............- 4g. Johnson-Herbert & Co, .....-+++e++++- 72 Robinson Milling Co. .............++-- 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............-- 48 pana oO - , oreeecccceeseceeces S 
Bush, LOOM .nccccccccccccccccccsccccce unciman Me GR. ccccvdcvevecesss 
Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 1 Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 47 
Kansas Milling Co. ......+-+e++eee+eee i . - Seer 50 
Cahelsia PieGr CO. ..ccccccccscecscocess 52 Kelly-Erickson Co. ....--seeeeeeececes 28 
i ES aT “e Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 5 ; 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co............ 28 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........+++ 49 — —— & ede seesarerete a 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ....... SR GELY King Midas Flour Mills.............+++ se 2 - b rome d - By Metso ees shAse 2 
ES ted cncisedenavnncenenes  _— 2 eee pone lg ge 9 Ba on te marawin ene eats 4 4 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......0.-e++eeeee- 72 Kiwi Coders Corp. .....cccccccscscecece 48 Spri A ia Milli Cc ms perme Terese. 48 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 29 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.........- 72 pa Bonn tgy M Bee RRRNR ROR eH 2 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 8 Koerner, John E., & Co........-+ee-00s a b BD. evccccccseree — 
Standard Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeeee 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 30 
Crete Milis, The 50 Star of the West Milling Co............ 
ig igs tae ira ulcanirti alate DN os diniiwnddebieqen wee 30 Sterwin Chemicals Inc. .....-.+++++++- 48 
; Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 4g Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc............. S 
Dairymen’s League Coop. Assn., Inc..... p Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...........--: 26 «= Strisik, S. R., CO.....sseeeeseereeeeees 72 
De Lileser, AMGTOW .. .ccccccccccccccecs 72 Tami, B. Gi, MM Giiccccccctcccoces 26 Sugar Information, Inc. .......-+e+06- 
De Gtetame, WIFGSSs .occccccceciccccccs 72 
Dixte-Portiland Flour Co. ...........--. Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...........2+--+-+- 42 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 50 Meining, H. C., & Co.....--.eeeeeeeees 50 The Northwestern Miller ...... 36, 43, 68 
Dow Chemical Mb stcccdeobsoneeeeeuas ; Memnel BEMING Ge. ..ccccccccccccccccce 26 Thompson Flour Products, Inc.......... 72 
Duluth Universal Milling Co..........-. 50 Merck & Co., Ine.....-..--+--.--eeeee- Tri State Milling Co. ..........-+eeeee: 52 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........... 72 Midland Flour Milling Co.............- 51 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute ......... Milling Products, Ltd. ..........see0e 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .........+.-- 42 Union Steel Products Co. ............ 6 
i. Mins ateceeweqednecacee 42 Urban, George, Milling Co...........+. 52 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. ..........+esee0% 69 Monsanto Chemical Co. .......cs-ccece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 39 Montana Flour Mills Co.............++- 46 s 
Ry SE GD. Ssatcsccccccceneeaes DR. Me oo. ccc ene 72 bse. ar ceggggame CO... eee eeeeeeee 7 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 26 s eae ME Ma Sor eNN einen ewes , 
Bere, GHEE Th, B Giicccccccececcoese 72 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 50 Morrison Milling Co. .........0-eeeeees 50 Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 3 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............+-- i rere 25 #Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........--- 26 
Pour, IMG, cccccccccccccccccscccccsccece 26 Myers, J. Ross, & Son..........sseeee. Watson Higgins Milling Co............ 
Ft. Morgan Mills .......--seeeeeeeeees 50 Weber Flour Milla Co........eccscccces 44 
Franco, Francis M. .........+++++++++: 72 Western Star Mill Coe.....ccccccccoscee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............-. 3 Happened BENE Ge. .ccccccccccescese 52 WRIRS B.C, cccviccccccscccccovcescvoss 
National Cotton Council .............++. Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 42 
7 ee 52 Wichita Flour Mills Co...........0.e0e+. 50 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co............. 50 Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... _.  t.. eee 42 
Gara BE, BAR. cc cvcccccccccccosse 2 eee 50 Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 72 
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Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. FI OU bk 
WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. aye 
9 Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
> PRODUCE EXCHANGE e 
280 Madison Ave. New York NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














= 
“ve ry Need 


Quality Flour for E 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]_.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


























Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


& Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


® Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


e Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”, ‘“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 














Today, more than ever before, bakers and allied trades must unite 


in a common effort to win the consumer. 
“KK YK 


The stage is all set. Just tie in with the sales campaigns of your 
bakery trade associations, and really push. Across the country bakers 


have been delighted with the results of these promotions. 


More is being done for you along this line than ever before. Your 
associations are producing sound, coordinated, well-planned promotions 


that you'd be smart to tie in with. 


These campaigns and many promotions sponsored by allied firms 
tell your customers ... and tell them well... of many attractive ways 
to use commercially-baked bread, rolls, cake, pie. sweet goods and 
cookies. So use the posters, the ads, the inserts and other materials in 
these promotions. Set up your own sales campaign—timed to take 
advantage of national advertising and publicity. Thousands of dollars 
are spent to make these sales tools of yours the best available anywhere. 
And experience has shown that the baker who uses them can expect 


lasting benefits. 


Tie in enthusiastically on all programs that promise you higher sales 


and distribution of your products. You'll find there’s no limit to the 


sales power that the baking and allied industries can generate for your 


\e General Mills, Inc. 


bakery items. 














